
































AH-H-H-H! BE STILL, KITTY! 
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With What You Save on their Clothes L 





~ You Can Buy 
the Children’s Shoes 


in the J. C. Penney 


store nearest you 





OU will recognize the articles illustrated on this 
as 8 id values! And these are just a very 
store. 


few in every J. C. 


can 
an ee eh, on Ee 
lit higl the 
= aceunyll cn lower? 


It is because this busi- 
ness is founded on a prin- 
ciple—giving you always 
the very utmest for your 
money! Is it gt ponte 
we have grown in 25 years 
from an humble shop in 
Ww _ to the largest 
in the world? Today there 
areover 1000 J.C. Penney 
Co stores all over 
the Uni States. Wom- 
en’s response to extra values 
has caused this marvelous 
increase. 

And because we now 


Penney 
a oe CaaS See Se alee wan, yas 


over 1000 stores, we pur- 
chase at.a better price than 
ever. These savings we 
on to you. We grow 
by giving. You can see 
the results of our enor- 
mous buying power in 
ev’ ing in our stores. 

That is why you can 
purchase the children’s 
clothing at so much less. 
You actually have enough 
money left over to buy 
them nice, new shoes. 

Start them off to school 
this Fall, better dressed 
than ever, yet spend no 
more! 

There is a J.C. Penney 
Company department 





buy children’s clothing for 


For Girls in their °Teens—a 

Suede Cloth Coat (center) in 

the very colors, the smart lines 

that young New York iis wear- 

ing. Collar and “serpentine” 
badger. 


pearl ornament add Paris 

touches ‘to the frock of navy 

blue Canton Orepe. See our 
many offerings at $14.75. 

| (left) Post ee 
" 

lue, grey or striped chambray; 


y 











store near you. 
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These Deess-Up Shoes for girly 


é 
a 
p 
a 





(upper left) trim patent calf 7 


in a new way. Sizes 5}4 to 2, &€§ 
# : 


$2.19 to $2 


Cuma rs (lowe 


er left) for the boys’ dress-up 
occasions. Sizes 8 to 544. Un. 
common valueat$2.69 to$2.98, 


’ Tan Elk A 


gee 


(at right). Flexible tip and sole, 


Sizes 9 to 544. $2.79 to $3.49, 


Girls’ School Shees in sturdy 
brown calf (lower right); sizeg 
6% to 2. $1.98 to $2.98. 





(right) for girls of 2 to 12. Sur- 
prisingly low priced, 49c to 98c. 
« Silkand Fibre 
6 to 10. 49c. 
fine gauge mercerized 

(left) Sizes 5 to 10. Just 25c. 


























Winans cnvus of thee dette’ 
worth is megane 
TCP: ny 
discovered 


ee is sincere, that gives 
them utmost in quality 
that thelr dolllore can buy. 
Women _ee r com- 
pletely to Rule prin- 
of J. C. Penney. Company. 

have helped me to carry ona 
great work of giving everyone - 
a better article for the money. 


am) LE ennary 


ThereisaJ.C. Penney Company storenear you. In 
Virginia there are 11 stores; in North Carolina, 19 
stores; in South Carolina, 7 stores; in Georgia, 11 
stores; in Flerida, 3 stores; in Kentucky, 18 stores; 
im Tennessee, 12 stores; in Mississippi, 7 «tores; in 
Alabama, 8 stores; in Arkansas, 7 stores; in Louisi- 
ana, 7 stores; in Oklahoma, 33 stores; in Texas, 
62 stores. Write J. C. Penney Co., 330 West 34th 
St., New York, for lecation of store mearest you. 


J. C. PENNEY COMPANY, mvc. 


Our etiormous purchasing power gives you the highest possible quality at lower prices . . . in any of our 1000 stores! 
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fe and Canada field peas without lime, 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


Rapid-fire Answers ta Questions Farmers Ask About Problems ‘on Their Farms 


6 Y COTTON averages two plants to the hill, 
hills 10 inches apart with rows 4 feet wide. 
Please tell me how many stalks I have to the 

acre.’ These distances will give you 26,136 plants to 

the acre—a mighty good stand for cotton. 

How Many Plants to the Acre? 

“How far apart in 30-inch rows 
must cabbage plants be set to give 
10,000 plants to the acre?” Set 20 
inches apart in 2%4-foot rows, 
10,454 plants will set an acre, and 
18 inches apart in 3-foot rows will 
require 9,680 plants to set one acre. 
Sure! Give It a Trial! 

“Would it be worth while for 
me to try the Austrian winter pea 
as a cover crop in the place of rye?” We have had 
many encouraging reports from this pea and some ex- 
perienced farmers prefer it to crimson clover or hairy 
yetch. By all means try it—ith rye as well as in the 
place of rye. 


A Big Order! 


“Please tell me all about growing sweet clover.” To 
tell “all about growing sweet clover” is a wholesale 
order and to fill it would require a long letter. But 
Farmers’ Bulletins Nos. 797, 820, 836 tell in detail about 
growing, harvesting, and utilizing sweet clover, and the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., will 
send them to anyone asking for them. 


Carrots and Beets for Table Use 

“When can I plant carrots and beets for a winter 
crop for home use and sale?” As soon as the seed can 
be secured, if the land is in good truck crop condition. 
Carrots reach edible maturity in about 80 to 90 days 
and beets just-a little longer. Use not less than 1,200 
pounds of 12-6-12 fertilizer or not less than 1,800 
pounds of 8-4-8. Prepare the land at once and sow the 
seed as soonas there is plenty of moisture in the ground. 


Wants to Build a Hog House 


“Please send me plans for a modern hog house.” 
Such plans will be furnished at no cost to you by the 
farm engineering department of your state college of 
agriculture. Practical Hog Houses, is the title of 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1487, a copy of which will be sent 
on request to the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ing, D. C. 


Skimmilk Valuable 

“What are the best uses for skimmilk?” That de- 
pends on several local circumstances. One good use is 
as feed for purebred calves. Others are feed for hogs 
and poultry. It can be prepared several ways for use 
as human food, such as buttermilk and cottage cheese. 


Walnut Timber for Sale 
“What is the price of walnut logs and where can I 
sell them?’ Write the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a free copy of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1459. Also write the extension forester, 
Athens, Georgia. The price you 
can get for your logs will depend 
,on their quality. As a rule, farm- 
ers do not get half as much for 
walnut as they should. 


Alfalfa Hay Fine for Chickens 
“Is aflalfa hay of value as a 
winter feed for chickens?” It is 
one of the best feeds of its kind 
for poultry at any time. It is rich 
iN minerals and protein and a good 
Substitute for green feed. 
We Say Lime It 
“I will sow alfalfa on a field 
that produces good crops df vetch 





¢. L,. NEWMAN 


County, Ala. 


See 


Cunningham sold them for $6 each w 
and says the experiment netted: him $50. 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


. Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


and I am thinking of trying alfalfa without lime. What 
do you say?” Don’t do it. Apply lime liberally. And 
don’t forget inoculation. 


Grain Drills Make Bigger Pay Days 


“I plant 80 acres in cotton and 50 acres in corn each 
vear, but have no grain drill. Will it pay me to own 
one?” With 130 acres annually in cotton and corn, you 
cannot do justice to either your land or your pocket- 
book unless you sow about the same acreage annually 
to crops seeded with a grain drill—such as oats, wheat, 
rye, barley, vetch, cowpeas, soybeans, sorghum, Sudan 
grass, etc. 


Don’t Cover Peanut Vines 


“Do the blooms of peanuts make the nuts and should 
they be covered with dirt?” The peanut pods develop 
on the end of “pegs” that grow from the base of the 
branches of the plant and not from the yellow flowers. 
These pegs are the pistillate (female) and the blossoms 
the staminate (male) parts of the plant. If all the 
blossoms in a peanut field were covered with soil so.as 
to prevent the distribution of pollen, there would be no 
peanuts. That part of the peanut plant recognized as 
the blossom corresponds to the tassels of corn, while 
the “pegs” correspond to the ear and its silk. 


To Balance Hen Manure 

“What can I add to dry hen manure to make a good 
formula for vegetables?” Dry hen manure con- 
tains about 2 per cent each of phosphoric acid and 
nitrogen and % per cent of potash. If you will mix 
100 pounds of the hen manure with 125 pounds of 
superphosphate (acid phosphate), 50 pounds of nitrate 
of soda, and 40 pounds of muriate or sulphate of pot- 
ash, the mixture will analyze about 7-3.2-6.6 and be 
much better balanced and more efficient than the manure 
alone. This formula will be appropriate for beans, 
peas, and tomatoes. For other vegetables a topdressing 
of quick-acting nitrogen following the mixture will 
give good results. 

“A Terrible Pest” 

“I am sending a branch of a weed that is a terrible 
pest. What is it and how can I get rid of it?” The 
weed is thorny amaranth or thorny pigweed. Clean 
culture that prevents seed from maturing in and near 
the field will in two years destroy this weed. It must 
be fought hard and often. 

Red Spider on Violets and Hollyhocks 


“What can I do to kill red spiders that have all but 
destroyed my violets and hollyhocks?” Dust heavily 
with flowers of sulphur and repeat in four or five days. 
A third application and probably a fourth will be nec- 
essary, for the reason that* violets and hollyhocks have 
fleshy roots and the spiders on the roots are difficult to 
reach. Apply the dust on the undersides of the leaves, 
making the application about midday when the temper- 
ature is high or about 80 degrees Fahrenheit, for quick 






THE GRASS MUST BE; GOOD, THEY’RE SO BUSY 


Above are two litters (16) of Poland China-Hampshire pigs, a project of Olen Cunningham, of Lamar 
ee eight weeks old (the day this picture was made) 


results. On a warm day in February spray the roots 
with lime-sulphur solution. 


Getting Rid of Thorn Grass 


“Please tell me how to get rid of this weed and if it 
has a name?” This weed is a grass and in different 
localities is known as-sand bur grass, thorn grass, sand 
spine, and hedgehog grass. Botanically, it is Cenchrus 
tribuloides. This annual grass blooms from June on 
and ripens seed from July to frost. The spines or 
thorns of the burs (which contain several seeds) become 
strong and sharp-pointed when mature, and injure 
stock and people, sometimes seriously. The seeds are 
scattered by wind, rain, and animals. Continued clean 
culture and preventing seed from ripening on waste 


» places will get rid of it. 


Fixing for a Bumper Crop 

“Following The Progressive Farmer's advice, I ferti- 
lized an ‘old six-acre pasture (after plowing and freesing 
it last winter) and sowed six bushels of Biloxi and one 
bushel of Otootan soybeans. I want this land for corn 
next year and want to know how I can get it ready. 
The soybeans are. six feet tall and a tangled mass 
heavily loaded with pods. I simply can’t figure how, 
with all this vegetation on the land, I can get it ready 
for corn by April.” This land has the making of a 
bumper corn crop next year and the making of fat 
cattle and fat hogs this fall and winter. Turn hogs 
and cattle in now, and when the field is gleaned, disk 
and plow under the residue before freezing weather is 
over, if possible. Then, by fertilizing with 400 pounds 
of superphosphate (acid phosphate) and 100 pounds of* 
muriate of potash you will have everything set for an 
extra heavy yield of corn. The superphosphate (acid 
phosphate) and potash should be applied before planting. 


Nematodes Kill Okra 


ia WEEK or two ago my okra was green and 
fine. Now it is turning yellow and wilting. I 
dug down about some of the plants where the 
ground was cracking and found the okra roots much 
enlarged and knotty. What is the trouble and what can 
I do?” 


There is no way to save your okra.. Do not plant 
okra on or near this land for at least three years. It is 
probable that all your garden is infested with nema- 
todes, which cause the trouble with your okra. It will 
take two or three years to starve them out. To get rid 
of nematodes, do not plant any crop they attack and 
keep down weeds that they live on. Oats, wheat, corn, 
rye, barley, sorghum, millet, Sudan grass, Laredo soy- 
beans, and Brabham and Iron cowpeas are resistent to 
nematodes and may be grown on this land. This plan 
starves them out and in the meantime good returns 
may be had from the land and the land also improved. 
Make your garden in a new place. 


A Use Too Ignoble for a Noble Tree 


‘* T HAVE enough longleaf pines to make probably 
10,000 fence rails. When is the best time to cut 
the trees, July or December?” 

There is no good time to cut trees for rails. Wire 
enough can be bought for a given length of fence, 
posts set, and the wire stapled on for the cost of cut- 
ting and hauling the rails. Fur- 
ther, the trees sold as timber will 
bring enough money to pay for 
twice or three times the length of 
fencing in wire as the rails would 
make. It matters very little when 
the trees are cut but the time 
should coincide with a slack season 
of work. If, however, pines are cut 
for this or any other purpose, avoid 
cutting them between April and 
October on account of the danger 
of destruction by the pine beetle. 
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Natural Obstacles to a Successful Agriculture 


too many economists have not yet learned of or 

come to appreciate the fundamental differences 

between agricultural and industrial production. These 

differences are basic and operate as a most serious 

handicap on agriculture. There are also obstacles to 

efficient marketing due to the very nature of agricul- 

tural products and the manner in which they are pro- 

* duced which do not apply to ordinary merchandising. 

These natural handicaps on agricultural production 

may be illustrated as follows :— 


1. If a man is a producer of pore, and from a em | 
of the economic outlook decides that he can make and sell 
during 1929, say, 5,000 plows, he will know with considerable 
certainty on the first day of January, 1929 that he can, dur- 
ing the year, produce 5,000 plows, not 4,000 nor 6,000, but as 
exactly as he desires, just 5,000 plows. 

2. He can and will know before he has made a single 
plow approximately—almost exactly—what these plows will 
cost. 


Ue many economist most of our politicians and 


3. He will know before he has manufactured these plows, 


approximately the price at which he will be able to sell them. 

4. If at any time during the first third or half of the 
year economic conditions do not look as good as on Janu- 
nest 1, he can and will slow down his production and make 

say 4,000 plows, without seriously disturbing the gen- 
eral run of his business and without disrupting his organi- 
zation, and probably at only a slightly higher cost per plow. 

5. On the other hand, if ecomonic conditions improve 
and the outlook is better at any time during the first half 
of _d veut, and he thinks the probable demand justifies, 

“Pp his operations and make, say 6,000 plows, 
ata gm ower cost. 

A careful study of these fundamental differences be- 
tween agricultural and industrial production is demand- 
ed. Every one of these five items is a basic or essen- 
tial factor in every permanently successfal production 
enterprise, but the farmer has the advantage of none 
of them. 


1. He can not, when his production starts, nor for months 
after, know whe crop will be 6 or 10 bales of cotton, 
for instance. 

2. Not knowing whether his crop will be 6 or 10 bales, 
but requiring nearly the same fixed charges, he can have 
no knowled > beforehand as to what ‘the cost per unit or 
pound will 

3. He can “at know within very wide Iimits what he 
will get for his crop. He may pitch his crop expecting to 
receive 18 cents and by harvesting time find he can only 
get 12 cents. 

4. After his crop is pitched he can not slow down his 

ction without complete destruction and disorganization 
of his business for a whole year. 

5. After his crop is pitched he can not speed up his pro- 

m in less than one year. 

These are fundamental differences which must be taken 

into serious account in dealing with farm problems. 


What is the result of these basic handicaps on agri- 
cultural production? Since the volume of production 
cannot be foretold, it cannot be controlled, and the 
results are periodic and temporary surpluses of farm 
crops. These temporary surpluses unduly depress farm 
prices below the cost of production and bankrupt large 
numbers of farmers. We hear much about farmers 
overproducing, by those who do not understand agricul- 
tural production, but these surpluses always have and 
always will occur, because agricultural production 
varies within broad limits due to factors over which 
the farmer has little or no control. We shall always 
have surpluses of farm products some years and if we 
did not we would have famine or scarcity other years. 
These are basic or fundamental differences between 
agricultural and industrial production which American 
business men and many economists have not yet fully 
recognized or else they have underrated their impor- 
tance. 

There are other “natural handicaps” on agriculture. 
| One of these, the long-time turnover, although hinted 
+ at in the foregoing, deserves further consideration. 
_ With most crops, the turnover is only once a year and 
with some kinds of livestock production, once every 
two; three, or four years. The great disadvantage of 
this long turnover is that the farmer has but one pay 
day a year, and that prices and economic conditions 
may change greatly aftér his crop is planted and before 
it is ready for market. 

In some lines the farmer is able to speed up to meet 
market demands, but in none of these is there any wide 
range of opportunity. For instance, it is said that the 
dairyman may speed up his production 15 per cent by 
extra feeding, but here again the long-time turnover 
_ of feed crop production and the impossibility of con- 
- trolling the volume of feed production, or of increasing 
| feed supplies promptly, may result in feeds being scarce 
- and high-priced just when demands for his dairy prod- 
ucts increase, 

The -very nature of agricultural products and their 
production offers natural handicaps or obstacles to effi- 
cient and satisfactory marketing. Many farm products 
are bulky and perishable, making their transportation 


hazardous and expensive and their efficient marketing 
difficult in the extreme. This is one reason why the 
producer of farm crops only receives from 25 to 50 per 
cent of what the consumer pays. Another natural ob- 
stacle to efficient marketing is that the farmer, in vol- 
ume or quantity, is a small producer. Even a large 
farmer is still such a small producer that his difficul- 
ties in marketing are insurmountable by himself as an 
individual. He has not sufficient of the prodyct to se- 
cure the best freight rates; his volume is too small to 
permit of grading to meet the needs of the best buyers 
and the best markets; his volume is too small to com- 
mand efficient salesmanship; he is dependent financially 
because of his long-time turnover and must sell even 
non-perishable products when they are ready for mar- 
ket; and having to spend his time and energies in pro- 
duction he cannot and does not know the grade, market 
demands, and prices of his products as well as those 
who buy them. There can be no fair trade unless the 
seller knows as much about the product, is as finan- 
cially independent, and has no greater need to sell than 
the buyers have to buy. In actual practice, however, 
and under existing conditions the buyer does not want 
to buy, and will not buy, unless he thinks he can make 
a profit on the transaction, whereas the average seller 
must sell when and where those who finance him tell 
him to sell, or when the product is ready for market. 
Because the farmer is such a small producer and be- 
cause of the very nature of his products, he does not 
and cannot individually market them efficiently. 

These are a few of the natural handicags on agricul- 
ture which must be taken into consideration and com- 
pensated for in any attempt to establish for agriculture 
an economic equality with industry. and commerce. 


TAKING OUT -MORE THAN WE PUT BACK 


R. J. C. Pridmore, of the National Fertilizer 

Association, is the authority for the statement 

that the farmers of the United States are now 
using approximately 7,500,000 tons of fertilizer annually, 
and that even with the use of this no inconsiderable 
amount of fertilizer, the draft on the soil of the three 
important plant foods—phosphoric acid, nitrogen, and 
potash—amounted to nearly six billion pounds more than 
that returned in the form of both natural and artificial 
fertilizers. In other words, we are taking much more 
plant food from our. soils than we are putting back, and 
it -is only a question of time until a lack of plant food 
will result in such small yields that the cost of produc- 
tion will become even more serious a problem. Certainly, 
here in East Texas we could use considerably more fer- 
tilizer than is now being used, and not only should we 
use more commercial fertilizer, but we should also grow 
and turn under larger acreages of legume crops. 


THE INEFFICIENTS, NOT THE EFFICIENTS, 
CLING TO THE FARM 


‘FN THE past it has been the poorest farm oper- 
ators who have left the land in largest numbers,” 
says Tractor Farming, a paper published by the 

International Harvester Company. “The more efficient 
farmers are the ones who have remained, prospered, 
and made it easier for their sons to follow in their 
footsteps. This is true in all lines of business and 
farming is no exception. The least efficient are forced 
out by financial pressure under competition.” 

The Progressive Farmer thinks that just the reverse 
of this is what actually happens. Instead of the ineffi- 
cients being forced out of farming, they remain on the 
farm, because in no line of business is success or fail- 
ure determined so largely by factors that are beyond 
the control of the operator. It rains on the crops of 
good and bad farmers alike. The hails destroy cotton 
regardless of the one who grows it. Blessed by good 
seasons, ignorant Negro tenants often make yields of a 
bale of cotton per acre, while some intelligent white 
farmer finds his fine and constructive efforts set .at 
naught by a perverse rain god. You can’t drive the 
inefficients off the farm, because there are so many 
non-competitive factors. 








Next Week and Later 


Farm News It Is Important to Know—By Clar- 
ence Poe 

Hog Cholera: How to Control It. 

Sealed Orders—By J. W. Holland. 

Beef Prices and Southern Dairying—By J. Wil- 
liam Firor. — 





















Tractor Farming gives the key to the situation when 


it says that inefficient town workers move to the farm 4 


where they know that they can at least raise enough 


to feed themselves, and for the same reason the inefi. © 
cient farmer remains on the farm. He knows that i i 


can at least raise enough to feed himself. 


In far too many cases, it is the bright; ambitious bogs 3 


who leaves the farm. He sees greater opportunities 
and a better living in town. He realizes that ene 


and skill are bringing greater rewards in other lineg 


of work. So he moves, 
According to Tractor Farming, there has been con- 


siderable argument as to whether it is the best farm 


boys that move to the city or the least efficient, and that 
the result of the argument seems to be a draw. 


the most desirable boys who are leaving the farm. Dr, 
Macy Campbell in his book, Rural Life at the Cross- 





It is eS 
no draw if one is willing to consider all the evidence, 
The great preponderance of evidence shows that it ig — 
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roads, cites the results of surveys in Maine, Delaware, © 


Arkansas, Texas, Iowa, and elsewhere, which show 
that it is our more intelligent farm.boys who are leay- 
ing the farms. It is an unpleasant situation that we 


have to face, but nothing is to be gained by saying that ~~ 
when as) 


all is well with the good ship, “Agriculture,” 
a matter of fact, it is grounded on the rocks of de- 
pression. 


ONLY BETTER-THAN-AVERAGE STUFF 
PAYS A PROFIT 


sa HE other morning when I started out,” said a 
farmer-school teacher ta us recently, “I put in 
five tomatoes along with my eggs and other 

stuff. After delivering eggs to one of my customers 

I asked her if she’d like to have some tomatoes. ‘What 

are they worth?’ she asked. 

“*Ten cents apiece.’ 

**Ten cents apiece! 
yesterday for a quarter.’ 

“‘That’s all right. These aren’t ordinary tomatoes. 
Let me show them to you anyhow.’ 

“She bought two for 20 cents. I sold the other three 
to a restaurant for a quarter. The five tomatoes 
brought me 45 cents,” concluded our friend trium- 
phantly. 

At a time when tomatoes were selling for 25 to 50 
cents per 14-quart basket, here was a farmer who 
found no trouble in selling five tomatoes for 45 cents. 
But as he himself said, they weren’t “ordinary” toma- 
toes. We haye never seen finer tomatoes than some 


that came from the same vines from which those five 


were pulled. 

“Yes,” we hear someone saying already, “perhaps he 
did get 45 cents for five tomatoes. But he couldn’t do 
it all the time. And besides, he’s an exception. Every 
farmer can’t do it.” 

Perhaps the speaker is right. Perhaps not every 
farmer can sell five tomatoes for 45 cents regularly 
throughout the season. Perhaps there’s more net profit 
to the average tomato grower in not attempting to grow 
such unusual tomatoes. Here’s the point we want to 
make—the same point we’ve mace time after time be- 
fore—it’s the better-than-average product that sells 
readily and brings the better-than-average price when 
the market is flooded with ordinary stuff of the same 
crop. 

“You can always get a good price for good stuff,” 
we quoted a produce salesman recently in The Progres- 
sive Farmer. Moreover, as competition grows keener, 
the “good stuff” is coming to be the only stuff that will 
bring a good price. 
ing just what high quality fruits, vegetables, and every 
other crop mean in quicker sales and better_prices, and 
it is slowly but surely forcing poor stuff to the wall. 
Overproduction is not uncommon, but in most lines it 


will be a long time before we have an overproduction ~ 


of the best quality. 
One final word from our farmer-teacher friend de- 
serves remembering: “You can’t grow 10-cent, tomatoes 
with 25-cents-a-basket crop methods,” he said. 
——o ) 
HE National Pecan Growers’ 
hold its annual meeting this year at Macon, Geor- 
gia, on September 25, 26, and 27. This is one of — 
the best organizations of growers that we know of. 
The discussions are always helpful and informing to 
those iriterested in pecans. Anyone interested in any 





phase of pecan growing will find it decidedly helpful y 
to attend this meeting. For program and further in- 
formation, write to the secretary, J. Lloyd Abbo it, 

Spring Hill, Ala., Route 1. " a 





More and more farmers are learn- ~ 
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“Never say Never’—and here is where I quote 
it again. I have always said I disliked the color 
of magenta so much that I never wanted to see it again, 
and here my garden is gorgeous with magenta bee balm 
—simply gorgeous! I purr every 
time I look at the great magenta 
masses glowing in the sunlight. It 
is like a giant amethyst only radi- 
antly alive. The color as we see 
it in dyes is hideous but this bee 
balm is indescribably lovely, and 
another year I shall give it a chance 
by taking away all the colors near 
it that interfere—the red gladiolus 
and red bee balm and coreopsis and 
butterfly weed. They can go in a distant corner and 
brighten that but not interfere with this bee balm radi- 
ance as they are now doing. 
i 

A correspondent asks me to write about rock gardens. 
I can’t because I have never had one. The only ones 
that I have seen were such extensive, expensive affairs 
that I had neither time nor money to put into garden- 
ing on such a large scale, nor do I want to. I don’t 
want to be tied down even by a garden, and my one 
idea in Long Hope Hill is something I can enjoy every 
.minute I am here and forget the second I leave it, 
knowing I leave nothing behind that will die from lack 
of attention. So I set out shrubs and flowers that are 
capable of fighting their own battles with heat and 
drouth and bugs and weeds. It takes twice as long to 
get such a place attractive but it’s worth the struggle, 
for in the end you can possess your soul in peace and 
be happy without that awful gnawing of the flower- 
conscience that extra good gardeners all possess and 
which prevents their seeing any real joy, for they are 
always dashing out in the hot sun or pouring rain or bit- 
ing cold to rescue some flower orphan about to pass away. 

il 

So my rock garden doesn’t really deserve the name. 
The hill is covered with outcroppings of rock and 
where that occurs, I set out flags, creeping phlox, 
house leek—any and all plants that will live through 
the heat of those rocks during the summer and flourish 
in the scant soil. Creeping phlox is the best on account 
of its lovely masses of pink bloom and then it spreads 
all over everything and has an odd gray-green, moss- 
like foliage that soon covers the crevices in the rocks 
like a thick carpet. I got mine from the roadside where 
it grew wild but I imaging all good seedsmen have it 
for sale. 

That reminds me that there are two ways of help- 
ing yourself to roadside beauty. One is to tear things 
up regardless and bring ruin and destruction where 
beauty was and should be. The other way is to help 
yourself to a small root where quantities grow, then 
smooth back the soil so the plants remaining will not 
be injured. In that way you are adding to beauty be- 
cause you are starting it in a new place and yet leaving 
as much as you found. 


As for rock gardens, the most beautiful T have ever 
seen are the retaining walls of the hillside homes in 
Seattle. There is so much moisture there from the 
Pacific that plants flourish in the walls just as they 
do in the flat surface of the ground. I have never seen 
anything like it except in Ireland, which must be quite 
the dampest. place in the world. There every stone wall 
grows a wild garden with all sorts arid varieties of 
blooming things but first and foremost gorgeous fox- 
gloves. And here I’ve been nursing two measly plants 
for a couple of years and if they manage to produce 
three flowers on a stalk they do well! 

IV 

I am sorry my gardening advice isn’t more valuable 
to you kindly readers but please remember I am not a 
professional gardener and my first aim is not to: garden 
but to be happy, and gardening with me is only one 
of the ways of being so, but not all of the ways. I 
think I love nearly all green growing things and would 
be most unhappy if I were forced to live without them, 
but I am often away ftom here months at a time, the 
house is closed and the garden looks after itself, so it 
will never be a show place, nor do I want it to be one. I 
do want it eventually to be a beautiful place and it will 
be with the years, but I want it naturally lovely just 
as a bit of roadside or forest or mountain side is beau- 
tiful and your feeling is more one of peace than ad- 
Miration. You are coriscious of no effort, only of Na- 
ture’s bounty. 

So many of the big show places give you the feeling 
of unrest, of struggle, of artificial growth, and you 
’t settle down with a book and just dream along until 
neose comes along*and drags you away to talk, 


E I AM ALWAYS quoting that wise Russian proverb, 





- Fun and Flowers on Long Hope Hill 


And Glimpses of Remembered Beauty From Ireland,:Sicily, and the Pacific Coast 


By? MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


Vv 


The most remarkable garden I have ever seen was 
in Sicily, near Palermo, and it was an acre of cactus. 
Every sort of cactus that the world contains must have 
been gathered together in that astonishing nightmare 
of a garden. The tall organ cactus, the old prickly pear 
sort, and all the in-between varieties. I was spellbound, 
speechless, horrified: I don’t know how to describe the 
effect such an unexpected garden has on you. It was 
like an illustration of the Inferno by Dore—not like a 
living thing at all and yet it was fascinating. 

If I were one of the up-and-coming Texas home- 
makers with all sorts of cactus in my backyard and 
cow pastures. growing wild, I should certainly try a 
cactus garden and see what could be made of it. The 
flowers are lovely of all the varieties that I have seen 
but of course the appeal of that sort of garden would 
lie in the uniqueness and odd contrasts and bizarre ef- 
fects. I once had one on a very small scale and for 
two or three years enjoyed it greatly, but a real cold 
winter came along and killed every cactus except the 
hardy prickly pear, which is about the ugliest thing in 
the vegetable world, and my biggest regret was that 
it hadn’t frozen along with its betters. 

Vo. 

We were all tremendously excited over the first 
blooming of the mimosas and so were the bees and 
humming-birds. Mimosas are more like giant ferns 
than trees and grow rapidly, while the only tree that 
surpasses them in length of blossoming season’ is the 
crepe myrtle. _Covered with pink flowers they look like 
giant bouquets. 

Vil 

Prophets are not the only creatures without honor 
in their own country. I have driven along many a road- 
side beautiful and glowing with the reddish, gold of the 
trumpet vine clinging to fence posts, only to come back 
a few days later to find dead vines where vandals of 
road men had cut them off at the root under the mis- 
taken impression that they were “cleaning the road.” 
So little beauty left for the passer-by to rejoice in and 
that little they had destroyed—and worked hard to 
do it! 

And then if they are enterprising they probably save 
and scrimp and economize to give their children a trip 
to Europe so they may see the lovely English lanes, 
shady and colorful with trees and vines and shrubs left 
undisturbed year after year for the enjoyment of the 
wayfarer. If we do not ourselves make the world more 
beautiful, the least we can do is not to destroy the beauty 
that Nature has flung about us lavishly. 

Vill 

All the children are home from college now so 
we have settled down to enjoying ourselves and that 
means afternoons in the river. It is about ten miles 
from here and one of the few clean ones left in the 
world—a real mountain stream with a swift current 
so when swimming across the river the rule is that three 
must swim together for safety in case of cramps. It’s 
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COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


ERE are a few of the sights and sounds 

that have given me pleasure and happiness 

and filled me with love for farm life,” 
writes a South Carolina reader :— 


Young ducklings at the water’s edge. 

The colored plowboy’s song as he goes home in 
the evening. 

The yellow of the y+ niguanae by the roadside and the 
brightness of the daisy 

The green of grass and its velvety touch to bare 
feet. 

a ee of the horse when his master goes out 
to le 

Downy little chicks around the mother hen. 

Green pastures with running stream and cattle 
grazing. 

Fields of grain, the heads nodding in the sun, 

The rustle of corn blades and the soft whiteness x 
of cotton. 

A dog welcoming his master. 

The joy of + gg Be aa when given his first ride 
on old Bobbin’ "s k. Vy 

The sleekness - a colt, 

The thump, thump of a gasoline engine, saving 
man- and woman-power. 

The twilight hour, when’ we have all come in from 
our work and have an hour for reading and singing 
before we must say good-night. 

The sight of the rural mail-carrier as he stops at 
our box with a new magazine or a new Pro ive 
Farmer. . NATURE 
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a simple precaution and would save a lot of trouble if 
people would think about it. 

Yesterday, being historically inclined, the young ones 
decided to play galley slaves and you have never seen 
anything funnier. First one caught another’s heels and 
pretended to be a bireme’or two-oared galley; then the 
third caught the second one’s heels and that was a tri- 
reme rowing out to a battle. Finally they had five pad- 
dling at orice and that was a quinquareme. My part of 
the performance was to recite that superb poem of 
Masefield, “Cargoes.” 
swing of it? 

“peleaemansece of Nineveh rowing down from Ophir; 

owing down to haven in sunny Palestine; 


With a cargo of ivory, and apes and peacocks, 
Sandalwood and cedarwood and sweet white wine.” 


Unfortunately something chewed the toe of the mid- 
dle galley and she went under with a shriek so that 
quinquareme never did come to haven in sunny..Pales- 
tine or anywhere else! It dissolved. 

Xx 

They have another game which isn’t poetical in the 
least and which is enough to make them all sick if 
anything’ could. But it amuses them immensely so I 
do my share which is to throw the white soap that 
floats as far as I can out into the river after they are 
all lined up ready to plunge. .They race for it and it is 
caught in the teeth, Why caught that way I don't 
know, but it seems to add immeasurably to the fun of 
the game as grabbing at it in that manner almost 
always sends them under the water. 

These college boys and girls need the free afternoons 
out of doors after the winter’s grind with books. I 
believe in education to the limit, but I also think free- 
dom and play are just as essential to young things, 
and they do not always get a square deal in the play line 
from the older members of the family. It’s worth 
thinking about. 


SOMETHING TO READ | 


David Grayson’s Books 


E AGAIN commend David Grayson’s books— 
his Adventures in Contentment, and Adventures 
in Friendship particularly, to all our readers. 
“They are sweet as a meadow branch,” as a country 
minister wrote us about them last year; and another 
friend sends us a paragraph from David Grayson him- 
self which vividly summarizes the spirit of his books :— 
“I do not know, truly, what we are here for upon 
this wonderful and beautiful earth, this incalculably 
interesting earth, unless it is to crowd into a few 
short years—when all is said, terribly short years! 
—every possible fine experience and adventure; * 
unless it is to seize upon every fresh impression, 
develop every latent capacity; to grow as much as 
ever we have it in our power to grow.” 


|_“A LAND OF RURAL COMRADESHIP™ 


Good Neighbors in a Tobacco Section 
AST week the farm folks who had done a good 
turn to an unfortunate neighbor reported from 
Texas. This week we hear from the other end 
of the Cotton Belt—near Garner, N. C., where the 
cotton belt and tobacco belt merge completely. 
Several years ago Mrs. Mamie Sauls of the Garner 

















section was left a widow with ten children and a farm’ 


to operate. Just as the family started tobacco-curing 
this season the barn burned. up with this remarkable 
result :-— 

“Destroyed by fire shortly after 1 o'clock Tues- 
day morning, barn was rebuilt by Wednesday 
afternoon and on Thursday another curing of to- 
bacco was put in and fires lighted in the furnaces, 
which probably establishes a record for the ton- 
struction of tobacco barns. About twenty-five of 
the neighbors volunteered and helped do the work.” 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK —| 


iy THE new volume containing the war-time letters 








of the famous Confederate General, George 
Pickett, to his wife, Pickett quotes Stonewall Jack- 


son as saying when offered a mint julep by Pickett’s — 


servant :— 
“Take that liquor : I never touch strong 
drink. I like it too aa. to fool with it, and no 
man’s strength is strong enough to touch that stuff _ 
with impunity.” 
Our young men of today would do well to remember 
the great Confederate leader’s declaration and resolu- 
tion. 


saying, I can 
Selected. 


Don’t you remember the great ; 


should also remember Samuel Johnson’s wise 
be but abstain.”— ; 
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terest in the eradication of tuberculosis from our 
Compared with other sections, 
where more livestock is kept and the traffic or trading 
in farm animals is much more extensive, the cattle of 
the South are very free from 
Except 
built up by purchase, especially 
purchase from the livestock sec- 
the country, there is 


[ 


Te South at this time should take a special in- 


farm livestock. 


tuberculosis. 


tions of 
almost no tuber- 
culosis among 
our cattle. Of 
course, in cases 
where a tuber- 
culous animal 
has been intro- 





TAIT BUTLER 
duced or one or more cases have de- 


veloped, other animals are almost 
certain, in time, to contract the dis- 
ease and in such herds there will be 
found diseased animals, but among 
the. cattle of the South.as a whole 
there is so little of this disease that 
its eradication would prove a com- 
paratively easy job. 


Doubly Important that Effort 
Be Made 


OW that the dairy herds of the 
South are being increased, both 
as to the number$ of animals in 

the herds and as to the numbers of 
herds, it is doubly important that an 
effort be made not only to get rid of 
the tuberculosis already in our herds, 
but also to guard against the introduc- 
tion of diseased animals. Unless a real 
effort is made to eradicate all affected 
animals now in our herds and also to 


prevent the introduction of diseased , 


animals from the outside, the increas- 
ing of our dairy cattle will almost cer- 
tainly be followed by a more general 
and extensive spread of tuberculosis. 


While the diseased animals now in 
our dairy herds are small in numbers 
the complete eradication of tubercu- 
losis would be comparatively easy and 
inexpensive. Therefore, there can be 
no question about the importance of 
cleaning up our herds and then taking 
the ‘precautions necessary to keep 
them free. Of course, whenever a 
new animal is introduced into a herd 
there is danger of introducing tuber- 
culosis, but sane, economical measures 
should be taken to guard against the 
introduction of the disease and to 
make certain that any case which may 
get into the herd despite all precau- 
tions taken, will be detected before it 
has had time to spread to other ani- 
mals. 

There is no longer any doubt about 
it being entirely practicable to clean 
up a diseased herd and keep it clean 
if the proved methods of detection 
and prevention against its introduction 
are observed. 


Tuberculin Test Accurate 


HE tuberculin test is a marvel- 

ously accurate means of detect- 

ing the disease. The most expert 
veterinarian cannot detect any but the 
most advanced cases by any other 
method, whereas the tuberculin test, 
if properly applied and interpreted, 
will detect any case where the infec- 
tion has established itself to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

Of course, if the infection enters 
the system of a cow today a tuber- 
culin test tomorrow or next week will 
not produce a reaction and detect the 
presence of the infection or the dis- 
ease, and for this reason more than 
One test is nécessary to make certain 
that all cases have been detected or 
that the herd is entirely free, and the 
more tuberculosis found on the 
first test, the ‘more tests will be re- 
quired later to: make certain that all 


in herds 


main free of tuberculosis. 


have been found and removed. But by repeated tests— 
two, three, or more as the case may demand—a herd 
can be cleared of the disease and if proper precautions 
are taken it will be rare that the herd will fail to re- 


In the purchase of animals, it is always best to pur- 
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inks 4 he Eradication of T aberculoen 


As Our Herds Increase We Should Double Efforts to Free Them of This Disease 
By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 
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chase from herds that are free, but in any case it ig 
safer and probably better to keep the new purchage 
apart from the remainder of the herd until it can be 


retested. There is now offered a means by which al- 


most any cattle owner may rid his herd of tuberculosis 
and keep it clean at the lowest possible cost to himself, 
Most of the states- are codperating with the Federal 
Bureau of Animal Industry in the work of cleaning 


individual herds and in completely eradicating the dis- 
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AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “THE PASTURE” 


T WILL soon be time to sow pastures, and it is therefore a fitting season to 
republish this tribute from Joseph E. Wing’s “Meadows and Pastures.” The 
frst paragraph refers to spring, it is true, but it is too fine to omit:— 


“T sit to write this book just as spring 
comes timidly sweeping over the land. 
Winter has been long and cold, the 


naked cornfields are sodden, gullied 
with winter rains; there is no hint of 
life thereon. Wherever the plow held 
sway last summer there is rueful coun- 
tenance today. I look out across wide 
stretches of meadow and pasture land. 
There already the ground is covered 
with greenness, the tiny grass blades 
are pushing up, the clovers are coming, 
too; the soil is alive; the field is a liv- 
ing thing, robing itself with green. On 
the corn lands there has been waste 
during the winter. The rains have 
washed ; the fertility has leached away. 
Not so with the fields of grass and 
clover; they have more than held their 
own; they are richer, aot poorer, for 
the lapse of time. 


“Pastures feed mankind; they are the 
bedrock of civilization. From my win- 
dow I see cows tranquilly grazing the 
short, tender grass under the lee of the 
hill—the grass that the first sun has 
warmed and made sweet. Those cows 
are the foster-mothers of the human 
race. They are alchemists, transform- 
ing the green carpet of nature into milk 
yellow with cream, food for mankind, 
making sturdy kimbs of childhood, and 
brain, muscle, and endurance in man. 
Children love the wild pastures, the 
sunny, grassy slopes. The largeness, 
freedom, and sweetness of the grassy 
outdoors build the child. The cow 
comes homeward with swinging udder 
filled to nourish, to build, to replenish 
the mother, the strong sons, the little, 
toddling children. Truly their flesh is 
grass. 


“In another pasture I see white-fleec- 
ed sheep; I hear the tinkle of their 
bells. Eagerly they nip the tender grass 
and the budding clovers. Their lambs 
race on the hill-slopes; a grave-faced 
man with stooping shoulders walks 
among them, giving each ewe and each 
lamb a searching glance. Undér ' one 

(Next week's “Agricultural Classic” 
by Mr. W. F. Marshall. 


arm he carries a dangling lamb, one of 
new-born twins, wandered from their 
mother. Presently he unites the little 
family and with satisfaction sees the 
mother ewe own her lamb, and with 
true maternal instinct proceed to fill it 
with milk. Its little tail wags a joyous 
story; the shepherd smiles and goes on 
his way. The pastures clothe mankind. 


“The races of men who wear wool 
dominate the world. The keeping of 
sheep has made characters so strong, 
so. brave, manly, and true that they 
have changed the history of the world. 
Moses keeping his father-in-law’s flock 
on the desert ranges of Midian dream- 
ed there dreams, gained strength, faith, 
and persistent courage that enabled him 
to lead the children of Israel from 
bondage to the: Promised Land. Young 
David, watching sheep on the ‘hills of 
Judea, gained strength, courage, and 
farsighted wisdom that led him to be 
the deliverer of his people, their great- 
est king and singer. There is something 
that comes from living amid pastures 
that makes men sane, patient, enduring, 
imbued with deep love for their land 
and their country. 


“Carrying farther the thought of the 
influence of pastures on civilization, I 
see grazing on the hillside a mare and 
a foal. While the sheep clothes and 
helps feed mankind, the horse gives him 
his strength. By means of the horse 
he subdues forests, emerges into new 
lands which he makes into states; 
plows, plants, and reaps fields of maize 
or wheat; drags harvests to the railways 
that carry them to the hungry peoples 
of the world. The horse creates high- 
ways and maintains them, creates com- 
merce, creates and carries food, fuel, 
clothing—all the things that go to make 
up the needs of man. While the sheep 
comforts mankind and the cow nour- 
ishes, the horse makes man what he is 
—strong, swift, bold, daring. 


“And all this comes from the pas- 
ture.” 


will be “He’s Got Money in the Bank,” 
We shall appreciate it if readers will send us favorite 


selections on agricultural subjects for use in this series.) 
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ease from counties or other well-defined areas. 


Any breeder of purebred cattle mall 
now have his herd cleaned and when 
this is proved have the same certified 
to by both national and state officials, 
Of course, before the work necessary 
to prove the herd free, or to clean itif 
any tuberculosis exists in it, is begun; 
the owner must agree to carry out 
certain details of management neces- 
sary to clean the herd and keep it 
clean. There are now enough accred- 
ited tuberculosis-free» herds in the 
country that a purchaser may confins 
his purchases to such. herds as. are 
certified by the government to be tres 
from tuberculosis. 


Eradication Worth Expense 


ONSIDERING the small num- 

ber of tuberculous cattle in the 

South, any Southern state can 
well afford to expend the money nec- 
essary to eradicate the disease, in co- 
Gperation with the Federal Govern- 
ment. In this eradication work, when 
the states pay a share of the value of 
tubercular condemned animals, the 
United States Government pays a 
part and the diseased animal is not a 
complete loss to the owner. 

Health laws and regulations are be- 
coming more generally strict on in- 
sisting that the dairy products offered 
for sale, especially whole raw milk, 
be from cows free of tuberculosis as 
proved by a tuberculin test, but dis- 
missing this consideration entirely, it 
is just plain economy for the state or 
for the individual cattle owner to 
clean his herd and keep it clean. If 
the disease once becomes established 
in a herd the losses will in a. term of 
years amount to more than the cost 
of cleaning the herd and keeping it 
clean, to say nothing of the protection 
of the health of those who consume 
the products. 

Practically all the Southern States 
are doing something in tuberculosis 
eradication but North Carolina has 
done most and today has more clean 
counties than any other state in the 
Union. 

If our readers wish to learn what 
their state is doing or on what terms 
they may secure help in cleaning their 
herds or proving that they are free 
of tuberculosis, we advise them to 
write their state veterinarian. 


Beware of Infected Animals 


, HOWEVER, on the other hand, 

we go on increasing our dairy 

herds at the rapid rate of the ‘last 
two or three years, by bringing in 
cattle from the sections- which have 
10, 20, or 100 times more. tuberculosis 
than we now have and we do not take 
precautions to stamp out what we 
have and prevent the introduction of 
diseased animals, the time will come 
when it will be a hundred times 
more difficult and expensive to eradi- 
cate tuberculosis from the South than 
it would. be at the present time. 

Of course, all states are doing 
something to prevent the introduction 
of tuberculous cattle from other 
states, but this alone will not entirely 
prevent ‘the introduction of diseased 
animals and the spread of the disease. 


Editor’s Note.—The next article in 
this weekly series of livestbck subjects 
will be “Hog : How to Control 
It.” ‘ 
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In Most of South It Is Best to Sow Alfalfa in Fall of Year 
By LOY E. RAST 


HEREVER soils are adapted to al- 

falfa arrangements should be made 
to sow at least a small area of this 
Alfalfa hay is one of the best 
hay crops the farmer 
can grow and it 
comes in early ev- 
ery spring just as 
the supply of hay 
saved the previous 
season is exhausted. 
This saves the ex- 
pense of having to 
buy hay at a time 
when it is usually 
highest in price. 


When to-Sow Alfalfa 


N MOST sections of the South al- 

falfa will do best if sowed in the fall 
of the year. It should be planted before 
the first of October and along the north- 
ern limit of the fall sowing area it will 
do a great deal better if it is planted 
early in September. The advantage of 
early fall seeding is due to the fact that 
the small plants freeze out .badly when 
young, and the early seeding enables the 
plants to get sufficient start and depth of 
yoots to stand the cold better. 

If the land cannot be properly pre- 
pared and the seed planted at the proper 
time it will be best to wait until spring 
to seed alfalfa. When sowed in the 
spring it will have to be planted early in 
order to get a start ahead of grass and 
weeds unless it is planted on buckshot 
soil where grass does not grow. 

Many successful alfalfa growers who 
practice spring sowing prefer sowing 
the crop with oats and both crops are 
sowed in February: After the oats are 
sowed the alfalfa seed are sowed on 
top of the field. By sowing the two 
crops together the oats act as a nurse 
crop in that they keep the grass and 
weeds down. When the oats are cut the 
little alfalfa plants grow rapidly and 
soon produce a good crop of hay. 


crop. 





Preparation for Planting 
EW farmers realize that alfalfa is a 
gross feeder on the fertility of the 
Jand. It requires large quantities of both 
nitrogen and potash. While alfalfa is a 
legume and has the ability of taking 





Above—The labor 
connected with 
putting corn. in 
the crib on the 
Lee Wilson farm, 
Mississippi Coun- 
ty, Ark, is con- 
siderably lessened 
by using the end- 
less chain belt 
system, By hoist- 
ing the front end 
of the wagon the 
corn easily slides 
into the trough 
through which 
the endless belt 
runs and carries 
the corn up to the 
ps 4 of the barn 
where it falls 
down in it. 





nitrogen from the air it can not do this 
until the plants have made considerable 
growth and not then unless the seed are 
inoculated. If the land has previously 
grown alfalfa there is no question 
that natural inoculation will be present 
in the soil. On the other hand if no al- 











At the left is 
shown a _ rear 
view of hay load- 
er at work on 
Mr. Wilson’s 
farm. Below is a 
side view of this 
loader. These 
three photos de- 
serve study by 
progressive farm- 
ers, since they 
show how labor 
can be saved in 
loading hay and 
unloading corn 
by using machin- 
ery. And who is 
not interested in 
saving labor when 
to do so means 
more profit? 








falfa has ever been planted on the land 
it will be better to use commercial cul- 
tures which may be ordered with the 
seed. 


Since the alfalfa plant requires large 
quantities of nitrogen and potash it is 
advisable to supply these necessary plant 


Hairy Vetch Bows to No Winter 


How to Succeed with This Nitrogen-giving Crop 


aS A winter cover crop few plants 

are equal to hairy vetch and none 
superior, for average conditions in the 
South. It is comparatively. easy to grow 
but there are certain requirements that 
are necessary if one would succeed with 
it. In the following paragraphs I shall 
Rive the main essentials for success with 
this crop, as outlined in a talk by Frank 
Boyd. This talk was based on actual 
results obtained with vetch at the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station :— 


Sow Seed Early.—It is highly im- 
Portant to sow seed at the right time and 
m sufficient quantities. The following 
table plainly indicates that this statement 
is of utmost importance :— 


Pounds Yield of 

Date of sowing of seed green vetch 
September 29 ...........5.. 10 1,764 
September 29 .............. 20 2,194 
September 29 .............. 30 3,262 
Ostober % ..........cc0000. 10 1,287 
October 26.00... cece eee 20 2,475 
Mitober 2 ................. 30 3,090 
November 23 @............ 10 ‘719 
November 23 .............. 20 1,220 
Ovember 23 .............. 30 1,966 
December 18 .............. 10 183 
December 18 .............. 20 659 
pee Se BE eT x 997 


a It wilt be noticed that the September 


29 seeding gave the best yield and that 
as the date of seeding became later the 
yield decreased, and that 20 pounds of 
seed yielded much better than 10, and 
30 better than 20, thus clearly showing 
that it does not pay to stint on seed. 


How to Sow the Seed.—It is not ad- 
visable to sow vetch with a drill on sandy 
land as rain will fill up the drill and 
cause the seed to fail to come up or if 
already up, cover the little plants and 
destroy them. On sandy land in cotton 
sow broadcast and bar off the stalks with 
a shallow turning plow furrow. On heavy 
land, sow with three row drill, taking out 
or stopping up the middle spout, so as to 
sow only two rows. Where one has a 
two-row drill with the drills far enough 
apart it may be used instead of the three 
row drill. 

Drill on Heavy Land.—On heavy 
land it is very much more desirable .to 
drill the vetch seed than to sow broad- 
cast. The following table clearly indi- 
cates this :— 

Yield from Seed 


Date of sowing Drilled Broadcasted 
908 757 


September 29 ............. 6, ‘ 

eee BBs oc Fivciccebeise 3,284 1,926 
November 23 .........00005 1,813 905 
December 18 ..........+0:- 339 


This test not only shows the super- 
iority of the drill method over broad- 
casting on heavy land but again illus- 
trates how important it is to put in the 
seed at the right time, which is early. 

Greatly Increased Yields—Where a 
crop of vetch was turned under on 
March 7, the cotton yield was 1,030 
pounds seed cotton per acre. The same 
land without fertilizer, or vetch turned 
under, produced 440 pounds seed cotton. 
Where the vetch was turned March 21, 
the yield of seed cotton was 966 pounds. 
Where turned under April 5, the yield 
was only 502 pounds of seed cotton. This 
decreased yield was due to the fact that 
too much vetch was turned under, and 
the time of planting the cotton was de- 
layed sufficjently to help reduce the yield. 
With vetch turned under March 7 and 
planted to corn April 5, the yield was 
17.8 bushels per acre on land that pro- 
duced only 7.7 bushels without fertilizer. 
Where it was turned under March 21 and 
planted April 18 the yield was 25.3 bush- 
els and where turned under April 6 and 
planted April 28 the yield was 25.1 
bushels. 

When to Turn Under.—It is not 
necessary nor is it desirable to wait too 


foods in some commercial form. It is 
also advisable to include some phos- 
phoric acid in order that none of these 
important plant foods will become the 
limiting factor. 


Fertilizer to Use 

GOOD mixture of fertilizer to use 

on alfalfa is 100 pounds superphos- 
phate (acid phosphatey, 100 pounds ni- 
trate of soda, and 100 pounds muriate of 
potash. This mixture should be spread 
broadcast over the field at the rate of 300 
to 500. pounds per acre. The fertilizer 
should: be applied before planting or as 
soon after the crop comes up as possible. 
The immediately available nitrogen will 
give the little plants a good start and 
keep them ina vigorous growing condition 
until sufficient root system is established 
to enable the plants to draw on the store 
of nitrogen in the air. The other plant 


foods will aid in the development of the ~ 


plants, and the large amount of potash 
is needed to help supply the enormous de- 
mand of alfalfa for this important plant 
food. 

It frequently happens that a field of 
young alfalfa comes up to a good stand 
and turns yellow. This indicates a lack 
of nitrogen and I have been able to save 
several fields that gave every appear- 
ance of getting ready to die by top- 
dressing with some immediately avail- 
able nitrogenous fertilizer. The plants 
turned green and grew off rapidly. Nat- 
ural inoculation soon took place and a 
good crop of alfalfa hay was produced. 

After the first year few farmers apply 
fertilizer but experience indicates that 
there is no crop which will respond to 
fertilizer as will alfalfa and lack of fer- 
tility is frequently the cause of the 
crop dying out and getting so thin that 
new areas have to be planted. If 500 
pounds of a good high-grade fertilizer 
could be applied to each acre of alfalfa 
every spring the stands could be main- 
tained longer and much heavier yields 
of hay would be harvested each cutting. 
It is more important that the fertilizer 
be applied on .sandy land than on buckshot 
soils. It is also doubtful if any fertilizer 
other than potash and nitrogen will pay 
on black land such as is planted to al- 
falfa in many sections of the Delta, 


Legume 


late to turn under vetch. The following 
is a good method to tell when to turn 
under vetch: Measure a block 10 feet 
each way; cut off all the vetch and 
weigh it; if it weighs 12 pounds there 
is enough vetch nitrogen to produce all 
the cotton and corn there will be water to 
produce. Twelve pounds of green vetch 
on a space 10 feet each way is equiva- 
lent to 5,227 pounds per acre or 47 
pounds of nitrogen, which is equivalent 
to 300 pounds nitrate of soda. 

Doubles Cotton Yield.—On land 
planted in cotton continuously, with vetch 
planted each fall, the yield for the first 
ten years averaged 811 pounds seed 
cotton per acre. On similar ground 
where no vetch was grown and where 
cotton was planted continuously the yield 
the first ten years without vetch was 803 
pounds or almost as much as where the 
vetch was grown, but at the end of this 
period the ground without the vetch was 
beginning to show the effects of continu- 
ous planting to cotton and the result 
was that the following eight years the 
yield dropped down to 303 pounds or 
less than half that produced by the land 
that had the vetch turned under each 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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4 The Hogs Wi Will Like This Self- Feeder ' 





“The Prapresse Far, 


Farmers Will Appreciate the Low Cost and Ease of Construction 


RY IT OUT on the hog” was the 

test. we applied to the self-feeder 
described. here, and with good results. 
The other day I watched 12 good sized 
shoats feeding at one 


time and they seemed 
to enjoy it. 

Much has been said 
and written about 
the self-feeder, and 
many tests have 
proved that self- 
feeding is satisfac- 
' tory, so nothing need 
ion & 6 be said here about 

é the method or the 
feed. It does seem necessary, however, 
to say something about building a feeder 
that is low priced, easy to build, and will 
do the job satisfactorily. 





We have many requests for self-feeder 
plans, ard the best we have been able to 
do in the past has been to send out a bul- 


letin containing a drawing of a self- 
feeder. Our extension livestock man, Mr. 
Muldrow, has found that a mere picture 
is not much of a plan to build from. He 
says that the growers want a plan that 
is simple and understandable. 

A search through many bulletins from 
various states showed many plans, but 
none that met the tests of easy con- 
struction and low cost that we had set 





A FEEDER THE HOGS LIKE 


up. One feeder, for example, used 2 x 2- 
inch lumber for the smallest size, and 
2-x12-inch for the largest, with almost 
every standard size in between. While 
the shortest piece was 4 feet in length, 
other pieces ranged ,all the way up to 
16 feet long. It would take a careful 
builder to use each piece in the right 
‘place without a mistake, especially when 
the drawing did -not show just how each 
piece was used. 


By: DEANE 


G. CARTER, 


Agricultural Engineer, University of Arkansas. 


A Practicable Self-feeder 


~ ORDER to present this self-feeder 
in such a way that every piece could 
be put in exactly right, we drew the plans 
three different times, and once we tore 
the feeder down after it was completed 
in order to get every part as near right 
as possible. Then we gave the plans and 
description to Jim Cowger, an Arkansas 
farm boy student. The photograph shows 
the feeder as he built it; and as it can 





THE FEEDER FLOOR COMPLETED 


be built by following this description. 

This feeder was made 3 feet wide, 
3 feet high, and 6 feet long. It will 
hold 25 to 30 bushels of feed, and is long 
enough for 8 to 12 hogs feeding at one 
time. It will serve for as’ many as 25 
hogs, because they do not all eat at once. 
With a partition through the center it 
can be used with corn on one side and 
mixed. feed or concentrate on the other. 

So far as we have observed, this feeder 
meets all the requirements of self-feeders 
as they have been worked out. That is, 
it is strong, protects the feed, is prac- 
tically rain-proof, has plenty of capacity, 
and can be moved about. 


Can Be Built Piece by Piece 


HE greatest advantage, however, is 

that this feeder can be built piece by 
piece; the exact number of boards is 
listed; there are just a few different cuts 
necessary; and no special construction is 
needed. 

Every’ piece of material can be cut 
practically without waste from 6-foot 
lumber. So the order is for only one 
length of 6 feet. Two by four pieces are 
used in the framework; 1x8 shiplap for 
the covering, and 1x4 boards for cleats, 


so only three kinds of lumber are needed. 
The total number of board feet is 220, 
which at our local price of lumber, $3 
per hundred feet, makes the lumber cost 
$6.60. We also used two pair$ of 4-inch 
strap hinges for the shaker boards, or 
agitators, and 1%4 pairs of 6-inch strap 
hinges for the roof door. Nails used 
were 8-penny for the boards and a few 
16-penny for the framework. Two quarts 
of paint will be plenty for two or three 
coats. 


A couple of tin shingles to cover the 
ends of the ridge when the feeder is done 
help to make it watertight. Four cleats 
or strips over the top of the trough may 
be nailed on if the hogs seem to waste 
any of the feed. Otherwise the step by 
step construction described will complete 
the feeder. The drawings explain the 




















DETAIL OF FLOOR AND TIGHT ROOF 


following description. The order of the 
main steps in building the feeder is as 
follows :— 


. Secure material. 
. Cut lumber, except gable ends. 
Make base section. 
Build ends. 
Fit ends to base. 
. Attach plates. 
Set center pieces. 
. Make deflector and fit. 
. Build sides of hopper, hinging bottom 
board to one above it (trim if necessary to 
make 1%-inch slot). 
10. Set rafters and gable ends. 
11. Build tight roof section, and attach. 
12. Nail 1x4 along ridge. 
13. Build hinged section and attach. 
14. Put in lengthwise partition. 
15. Paint, 


SP RPNAUNSAWNH 


HOW TO BUILD 


Base.—Bevel the ends of two 6-foot 2x4 





pieces. Set down on level floor, 3 feet apart 
Begin at one end and tack one piece of igg 
shiplap. Square frame,’ and floor entire 
length of runners. It will be necessary tg 
rip one piece of 1x8 to come even. Nail 2x4 
rz 
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SIDES AND ROOF PLAN 





pieces for the trough edge directly over 
runners. 

End.—Square two pieces of studding and tWo 
angle braces on floor or table, begin 1 inch 
below bottom with shiplap and put on five 
pieces. Make second end in the same manner, 

Tight Roof Section.—Square up } pieces of 
1x8 with one Ix4 cleat under and one ix§ 
piece above at opposite ends, and nail. 

Roof Door Section.—Make same as tight 
roof section but set the 1x8 shiplap extend. 
ing half over ends of 3-foot pieces for the 
upper cleat. 

Hopper Sides.—Nail two boards to studs on 
inside and one to angle braces. Hinge two 
boards together, fit in on angle braces, and 
nail upper one. The hinged board should 
leave an opening about 1 or 1% inches wide 
between it and the deflector. It should also 
clear deflector when raised. It may be neces- 
sary to trim hinged board slightly to fit. 

Deflector.—Make from two pieces of 1xf, 
6 feet long, matched at the top at almost 
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DETAIL OF. BRACES, STUDS, ETC. 


right angles, but with the base just wide 
enough to fit into space between angle braces. 









Long Partition.—Tack two 1x2 or 1x4 cleats . 


to ends, at center, with l-inch space between, 
and drop four boards into the slot just over 
the deflector. 


How Louisiana Starved the Pink Bollworm 


Further Details of How This Dangerous Enemy to Cotton Was Fought 
By TORBERT SLACK 


Editor’s Note.—On page 8 of last week’s 
issue, Mr. Torbert began a discussion of 
clean-up measures used against the pink 
bollworm in Louisiana. The government 
declared Cameron, Calcasieu, and Jeffer- 
son Davis parishes a non-cotton zone. 
The following article gives further details 
of this work. 


HEN the farmers quit growing 

cotton they had nothing but the 
promise of the Louisiana Department of 
Agriculture that it would do its utmost 
to pay for the destruction of cotton seed 
and the other commodities and also for 
the losses in crops. The necessary steps 
to reimburse the farmers were taken by 
the Legislature and although final pay- 
ments were not made until practically 
two years had expired, these people were 
paid to their satisfaction. Each farmer, 
whether owner or tenant, was asked to 
file a claim stating the amount of seed, 
seed cotton or possibly lint, which was 
destroyed ; also, the amount of acreage 
planted to ‘cotton for three years previ- 
ous to the \non-cotton zone regulations. 
These claims ‘were checked by several 
methods and’ finally “passed on by the 


; 
) 


Pink Bollworm Commission which was 
created by the Legislature to handle all 
matters of pink bollworm work. Many 
farms were actually measured by the in- 
spectors, gin records were checked and 
even local committees appointed by the 
farmers themselves were used to deter- 
mine the amount of payment due the 
claimant for loss of crop. The compen- 
sation for this was based on the aver- 
age acreage planted to cotton for three 
years prior to the non-cotton zone and 
was not based on a farmer's intended 
acreage—what he would have planted had 
he not been stopped. 


“Regulated Zones” 


Ws the clean-up work was pro- 
gressing the Federal inspectors 
were checking all shipments of cotton 
seed, lint, and seed cotton which moved 
from the area: for five years prior to the 
discovery of the pest. This check-up 
showed that oil mills located in six dif- 
ferent places in the state had received 


cotton seed from the infested area dur- 
ing this five year period. As a precau- 
tion a so-called regulated zone was es- 
tablished around each of these places. A 
sufficient area anywhere from three to 
ten miles in diameter was included and 
regulations were immediately promul- 
gated. While a farmer could grow cot- 
ton within a regulated zone, the cot- 
ton had to be ginned within the zone 
and the seed had to be left at the gin 
for sale to a designated oil mill, and 
his cotton lint was tagged and ship- 
ped to a designated port where it 
was finally exported. The designated 
oil mills were supervised by the Federal 
inspectors and a strict. account. was 
kept on all zone cotton seed. The linters 
from the oil mills were also shipped to 
a designated port and finally exported. 

These regulated zones were thoroughly 
scouted for the insect and especially the 
cotton fields located close to the oil mills, 
which received the southwest Louisiana 
cotton seed, were given extra attention. 


Out of the six zones only one was found 
to be infested. This was the Shreveport 
area and in this area 17 pink boll- 
worms were found in 10 different cotton 


fields in the fall of 1920, within a radius . 


of three miles of two oil mills. 


No Cotton for Two Years 


OTH ends of the State were infested, 

the southwest and northwest por- 
tions, and chances of stopping the pink 
boliworm looked gloomy. Still, Louisiana 
was not ready to give up. The planta- 
tion owners around Shreveport, the Gov- 
ernment and State officials discussed the 
situation and decided that cotton grow- 
ing must be stopped. The lines were 
drawn to include several ‘miles around 
the infested fields and inside these lines 
no cotton was grown for two years, 192% 
and 1922. Practically the same methods 
of clean up were followed, in this area 
as in the southwest Louisiana area 


This zone was known ag the Caddo- : 


Bossier Non-cotton Zone. 
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The other five regulated; zones I mem : 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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THE COOPER CORPORATION . 


; THE FALLS RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 


“EVERY PNEUMATIC TIRE OF OUR MANUFACTURE 
BEARING OUR NAME AND SERIAL NUMBER IS WAR- 
RANTED BY US AGAINST DEFECTS IN MATERIAL 
AND WORKMANSHIP DURING THE LIFE OF THE 
TIRE TO THE EXTENT THAT IF ANY TIRE FAILS 
BECAUSE OF SUCH DEFECT, WE WILL EITHER 
REPAIR THE TIRE OR MAKE A _ REASONABLE 
ALLOWANCE ON THE PURCHASE OF A NEW TIRE.” 






The manufacturers listed below, who produce 
over 95% of the tires made in America, guarantee 
tires bearing their names and serial numbers 
against defects for the entire life of the tires 


! hose familiar with tire history will re- 


member the early experimental days when the 
only way a manufacturer could express his con- 
fidence in his product was by offering a definite 
mileage guarantee. 


They will recall how, due to misuse, the de- 
finite figure inevitably was pushed beyond all 
sensible bounds. 


As tires improved in quality the whole theory 
and practice of “definite mileage” commit- 
ments was pushed into the background and 
finally rejected by standard tire companies as 
unfair and uneconomical to the tire-user. 





It had proved itself to be fundamentally 
unsound. 

Its abuse by unscrupulous drivers confronted 
the manufacturer with the alternatives of 
higher prices or lower quality to meet the added 
costs of unjustified allowances. 

Perhaps its most unfair feature was that it 
benefited the driver who misused his tires and 
misrepresented his mileage at the cost of the 
honest and careful driver who did not abuse 
his tires. 

Its passing was welcomed by trade and public 
alike because it had come to be used as an un- 





Director General, THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Inc. 


fair sales inducement rather than as a protection 
for the buyer. 

The industry then shifted from the costly 
advertising of mileage claims to the building of 
real mileage into the tires. 

As a result, tire values have steadily im- 
proved, to the benefit of all users alike, although 
prices are today the lowest in history. 

The prevailing practice of these manufac- 
turers, who produce over 95% of the tires in 
the United States, is expressed by the broadest 
standard tire guarantee in the history of the 
industry. 


The members of the Rubber Institute, Inc., listed below, warrant tires bearing their names and serial 
numbers to be free from all defects of material or workmanship. 


This warranty is unlimited as to time or mileage, the manufacturer’s responsibility continuing through- 


out the entire life of the tire. 


In case of the failure of the tire due to defect, no matter how far or how long that tire has traveled, fair 
and equitable adjustment will be made by the manufacturer on the basis of the tire’s normal expectancy 
of service had the defect not appeared. 


It is the intent and purpose of this warranty to assure the buyer a quality product capable of satisfactory 
performance, the responsibility for which the manufacturer of the tire hereby assumes. 





—a guarantee broader in its protection to the individual, yet fairer inits 
operation to all, than anything now or ever placed before the public. 


AJAX RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
THE BADGER RUBBER WORKS 
THE BRUNSWICK TIRE CORP. 
THE COLUMBUS TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


CORDUROY TIRE COMPANY OF MICHIGAN 
THE DENMAN CORD TIRE CO. 

THE DIAMOND RUBBER CO., INC. 
DUNLOP TIRE & RUBBER CO. 

EMPIRE TIRE & RUBBER CORP. OF N. J. 


THE FEDERAL RUBBER CO. 
FIDELITY TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
FIRESTONE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE FISK RUBBER COMPANY, INC. 
G. & J. TIRE CO. 

THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE GIANT TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 

THE GOODYEAR*TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
HAMILTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY 
HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 


McCLAREN RUBBER CO. 


HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 

INDIA TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
KELLY-SPRINGFIELD TIRE COMPANY 
LAMBERT TIRE & RUBBER CO. - 
LEVIATHAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
THE MANSFIELD TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
MARATHON RUBBER CO., INC. 


MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY 
THE MILLER RUBBER COMPANY 
THE MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 


Members of THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Incorporated 


MONARCH, THE HARTVILLE RUBBER CO. 
MURRAY RUBBER COMPANY 

THE NORTHERN RUBBER COMPANY 
THE NORWALK TIRE & RUBBER CO. 
OVERMAN CUSHION TIRE CO., INC. 
REVERE RUBBER CO. " 
SAMSON TIRE & RUBBER CORP. 

THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY 
STANDARD FOUR TIRE COMPANY 
UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 
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Barden "ane Orchard 


Plant Vegetables Now, F: ight Pests, Clean up, Disinfect 


By L. A. 


N THE Coastal Plains and Gulf Coast 
sections plant the following, tender 
vegetables. during 
first 


late August or the 
in September: snapbeans, 
bush lima beans, 
black-eyed peas, 
lady peas, cucum- 
bers, and . squash. 
Most of these will 
also mature before 
frost in the central 
part of Georgia, 
Alabama, Missis- 


week 





sippi, and Arkan- 

sas if the season 

1, 4. NEVER is medium late. 
Snapbeans will usually do so. Even 


should some of these get caught by frost 
before they mature, it is worth while 
taking the chance on planting them. 


Plant These Semi-hardy Vegetables. 
—The following vegetables are semi- 
hardy and will stand frost and light 
freezes but not heavy freezes, and should 
be planted within the next week or so in 
all parts of the South: turnips, mus- 
tard, beets, carrots, Swiss chard, rad- 
ishes, lettuce, onion sets, koh! rabi, Eng- 
lish peas, cabbage, and Chinese cabbage. 


These Vegetables Will Stand Win- 
ter Weather.—The following half doz- 
en vegetables will stand in the open in 
winter in most sections of the South and 
should be planted during September and 
early October: spinach, kale, rape, col- 
lards, salsify, and parsnips. 


Controlling Turnip Lice. — These 
sucking insects get on turnips and may 
entirely ruin them if not controlled. 
They may be reasonably well controlled 
by spraying with nicotine sulphate but it 
will have to be put on in such a way as 
to come in direct contact with them. This 
means the using of an inverted spray 
nozzle so as to get the spray on the 
underside of the leaves where it will get 
on these pests. The nicotine sulphate 
may be secured from drug stores or seed 
houses. Mix it in the proportion of one 
teaspoonful to a gallon of water and 
have enough soap put in to make thick 
soapsuds. ‘Several sprayings may be nec- 
essary. Put it on every week until the 
pests are controlled. 


Fertilize Strawberries Now.—The 
growth strawberry plants make in fall 
and early winter will determine to a 
large extent the size of next year’s crop. 
It is important, therefore, that they be 
given careful cultivation throughout sum- 
mer and fall, and that they be properly 
fed, especially at this time. Early Sep- 
tember is the proper time to give them 
a liberal side application of a high-grade 
fertilizer, Scatter it in the middles, 
around the base of the plant and scratch 
in with cultivator or, if on a small scale 
in the home garden, with a hand-rake, 
hoe, or garden plow. Use fertilizer lib- 


NIVEN ‘ 


erally, at least as much as 500 or 600 
pounds per acre and preferably .1,000 
pounds. 


Clean Up the Orchard—If the or- 
chard is full of weeds and grass, at least 
mow these. down before the seed ripen. 
If the seed are allowed to ripen they 
make just so much more trouble for next 
year. Then, too, cutting of these pests 
now and allowing them to lie on the 
ground and rot will serve as a good ma- 
nuring and will help tree growth next 
spring. Where the mowing machine can’t 
reach up under the trees, cut by hand, 
either with a scythe or hoe. Certainly 
none of this stuff should be allowed to 
ripen and mature seed. 


Disinfect Sweet Potato House.—Be- 
fore storing a new crop of sweet potatoes 
in a curing or storage house clean it out 
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thoroughly. Sweep the walls, ceiling, and 
floors thoroughly with a stiff broom so 
as to remove any cobwebs or other trash 
that might harbor rot spores. Sweep all 
material out and‘burn. Then give a thor- 
ough spraying with a solution made of 
one pint formalin to 10 or 12 gallons of 
water, or with a solution made by dis- 
solving one pound of bluestone in five 
gallons of water. Put it on thoroughly so 
that every portion of the wood surface 
of the floor, ceiling, and walls is thor- 
oughly wet. This will kill any disease 
spores that may be hanging around and 
is highly important even though it may 
sound like a fine theoretical point. 


Cover Crops for Orchards.—One of 
the best winter cover crops in the pecan 
orchard is a mixture of Abruzzi rye and 
Austrian winter peas, using about half 
a bushel of rye and 15 to 20 pounds 
of the peas per acre. Put in the cover 
crop reasonably early, preferably. by 
early October and in the middle and 
upper South as early as the first to mid- 
dle of September. This mixture should 
prove a good cover crop, not only for a 
pecan orchard, but for other kinds of 
orchards as well. 


Our Weekly Sermon 


The Safe Side 
By J. W. HOLLAND 


GERMAN nobleman lived in his 

castle upon a high promontory. He 
wanted a safe driver for his family car- 
riage. Three men applied for the posi- 
tion, and a day was 
set for their trial. 
The job was to be 
given to the man 
who could drive 
most safely along 
the rim of a steep 
precipice. 

The ‘first man took 
the reins, and guid- 
ed the team so that 
the outer rim of the 
wheels came flush with the edge of the 
precipice. He felt certain of the position. 





J. W. HOLLAND 


The second contestant was even more 
daring, and drove until the outer tires 
were half over the dangerous bluff. He 
knew that he should be chosen. 


The third man climbed to the driver’s 
seat. All wondered if he would dash the 
team and carriage over the cliff. With 
a steady hand he guided the team until 
he came to the dangerous place, and then 
he reined his horses as far back as possi- 
ble from the precipice. 

He received. the position. 

This is not a fable, but a page out of 
the book of life. 


1977 


Danger and temptation are a part of 
this world. We are placed here to be 
strong and endure, but many of our bat- 
tles can be best won by avoiding them, 

It seems natural for us to court dan- 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Lamentations and Ezekiel 1-14 


roe the week, August 27-Sept. 1, all interested persons are asked to read 


Lamentations and Ezekiel 1-14. 
be answered in 
at the end of the week:— 


1, Describe the miserable state of Jeru- 
salem because of her sins (Lam. 1, 2). 
What is the ray of hope? (Lam. 4:22.) 

2. What was the time of Ezekiel’s pro- 
phecy? Describe the vision of God’s glory. 
(Chapter 1.) 

3. Explain Ezekiel’s commission and in- 
struction... (Chapter 2.) 

4. What is shown under the type of 
a siege? (Chapter 4.) 

5. What is,\shown under the type of 
hair? (Chapter 5.) 

6. Explain the vision whereby is shown 


The following interesting questions will 
this reading and may be considered as review questions 


the preservation of some, and the de- 
struction of the rest. (Chapter 9.) 

7. Explain the vision of the coals of 
fire and the cherubim. (Chapter 10.) 

8. What was the prophecy against the 
princes? How does God show his purpose 
in saving art t? (Chapter 11.) 

9. How are the captivity of Zedekiah 
and the desolation of the Jews typified? 
(Chapter 12.) 

10. What is Ezekiel’s prophecy concern- 


ing idolators? What about the remnant 
of Israel? (Chapter 14.) 
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ger. I confess that I can hardly pass a 
“wet paint” sign without putting my 
hand on the paint. 


The lure of the get-rich-quick tempta- 
tion gets into our blood. While the rates 
of interest generally throughout the earth 
are less than 5 per cent, we all have to 
fight to keep away from the precipice 
which promises us 10 per cent dividends. 
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In my beyhood home there was but one 
rule regarding strong drink, and that 
was this: Drink was ruled out. Many 
people, desirous of proving their strength, 
keep liquor in their homes. In most in- 
stances, in such families, before two gen- 
erations, someone goes over the precipice. 


A business man in Kansas City told 
me this: “I used to drink socially but so 
many of my companions were ruined by 


Weighed in 





“ary. ap eset pike 
it, that I believe abstinence is the onl 
safe course.’ 
He who fools with strong drink wit | 
be fooled by it. The watchword in my™ 
father’s house was, 
not, handle not.” 
bright side is the right side. 
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The Bible is a sort of soul album, into) 
which each man may look and see his | 


own likeness; his strength and his weak- 


“Touch not, taste : 
He knew that life's” 



































ness. 


There are pictures of men like = 















Ahab and David and Esau, who drove © 








too near the precipice of evil, There 
portraits of men like Enoch and Elijah 
and Timothy and Jesus, who drove as_ 
far away from evil as it was possible to 
do. 

Young people often think it is a com- 
pliment to them to be on speaking terms 
with the devil. 
peril and a danger. 

The Bible is the safest guide thus far 
found for human beings. Its words are 
like these: “Lie down with dogs and you 
will get up with fleas,” “Touch not the 
unclean thing,” “Be ye separate.” In 
other words, the sensible teaching of the 
Bible is: Play safe. Keep as far from 


wrong as possible. Drive wide of danger, 





DEHYDRATED SWEET 
POTATOES 


N editorial in The Washington Post 
which will interest Southern farm- 
ers says :— 

“From the fertile valleys of California 
have come many additions to the menus 
served in the East, including the hybrid 
productions from the wizard garden of 
Burbank. California melons come in 
their own skins, and California peaches, 
plums, and apricots arrive skinless and 
in cans. And now the Golden State 











promises an entirely novel addition to the — 




























It is not. It is always a — 
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food supply in the form of dehydrated — 


sweet potatoes, ground up into flour. 

: This California has accomplished 
through the teaching of an expert dehy- 
drator. In one of the small cities of the 
state the bakers got together, secured 
supplies of sweet potato flour and intro- 
duced the new bread, without explana- 
tion or excuse. 

“Since the first batch was offered the 
supply has never been equal to the de- 
mand, and the chamber of commerce of 
that California town is now arranging to 
manufacture the flour in ‘commercial 
quantities.” 


the Balance 


Our Weekly Health Sermonette 
By F. M. REGISTER 


N FRONT of stores, in the front of 

cafeterias, at railroad and bus stations, 
and in doctors’ offices, stand weighing 
devices. Some of them weigh you free, 
some demand a pen- 
ny, and some, in ad- 
dition to telling your 


weight, will drop 
out a card with your 
“fortune” on it. Be 


the balance free or 
pay, everyone is 
weighing—both the 
slim and the fat, the 
latter usually when 
no one is looking. 
The fat ones weigh to see if they are 
falling off, and the slim ones weigh to 
see if they have put on flesh. No one 
seems to be satisfied. The happy me- 
dium is hard to reach. 


If you think you are too fat and want 
to reduce, eat a moderate diet, not too 
much of any one article. Don’t starve 
yourself, and don’t buy fat reducing med- 
icines that you see advertised. I will 
admit that the ads are catchy—a picture 
of a fat human being all out of propor- 
tion, before taking Dr. Hookum’s fat 
reducing remedy, then a beautifully pro- 
portioned figure after taking five bottles 
of Dr. Hookum’s famous fat remover, 
the “wonderful remedy that dissolves the 
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fat in any portion of the body where it 
is not wanted.” 

If you are thin and perfectly well and 
desire to put on some extra weight, try 
to do so by regulated diet, exercise, and 
habits. Do not try to stuff yourself full 
of foods that will tax and often destroy 
your digestive apparatus. You may be- 
long to the lean kind and do not belong 
to be fat. Try no tonics except on your 
doctor’s orders. 

If you are only fat within reason, you 
are probably eating too much _ starchy 
food and not taking enough exercise, of 
exercise of the proper kind. If you are 
so fat that you think of going into the 
side-show business, there is probably 
something wrong with your glandular 
system and you need special medical ad- 
vice or treatment. 


An excessively fat young person, im 
nine cases out of ten, has some glandular 
upset and should be treated by a compe- 
tent physician. 


A child or young person that is far 
underweight is often underfed. Children 
may get an abundance to eat and yet be 
underfed and thin, for the reason that 
the “plenty” is not of the proper kind. 
Or there may be some disease that is 
keeping down weight. See your doctor 
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about the puny or acaba! thin child. 
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girl to write? I believe kids is just nat- 
urly smarter nowadays than they was 
im my time. 
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AM real proud of the fine Ietters d’m 

gettin’ sayin’ how good my pieces in 
the paper is. Gettin’ so many just makes 
me want to set and write all the time 
but of course I can’t 
do that with Marthy 
complainin’ al! the 
time about this and 
that she thinks ought 
to be done around 
the place and her so 
impatient nothin 
can’t wait till to- 
morrow like it just 
as well most of the 
time. Now here’s a 
fine letter from Mis- 
sissippi. I want you 
all to read it. 


Benton, Miss. 

















BILL CASPEB 


Mr. Bill Casper :— 
Dear Uncle Bill. 
As I was thinking of you and how good 
your pieces are that are published in “the 
Progressive Farmer” each week. I use to 
hardly ever pick up a Progressive Farmer but 
for the last year or two I have been reading it, 
also your pieces, and only wish the paper 
came more often than once a week. When a 
fellow is making good and building up some- 
thing people should help to push him forward 
and compliment his good work. So that’s 
the reason I am writimg yow this letter. You 
are a great help to this farm paper and peo- 
ple are getting more interested every day in 
this paper. I am a Progressive Farmer reader 
and I intend to read it as long as it con- 
tines to get better and your pieces are 
printed. I will go now and here’s hoping you 
much future. I remain a Progressive Farmer 


booster, “A Lady Writer.” 


I wish the lady had of signed her name. 
I like to know good people and I think 
a lot of the women folks. They are a 
big help with the work and I reckon 
we'd all starve to death if we didn’t have 
them to cook for us. Most women is 
bashful like that but I can tell she’s smart. 
She’s smart enough \to know you got to 
brag on folks a little to make them do 
their best. The kids will nearly kill 
theirselves at work if you know how to 
brag on them just right and grown folks 
ain’t nothin’ but grown-up kids and if 
anything the older they get the more 
they like to be bragged on. Now I’m 
real proud of that letter and I’m goin’ 
to try awful hard to make my pieces bet- 
ter than they ever was. Here’s another 
fine letter about mry pieces :— 

Fairmount, Ga. 

Dear Bill, 

I'll write you a few lines just to say I sure 
enjoy reading your letters in the Progressive 
Farmer, and those about Francis Flood and 
his friend, on a hike around the world though 
I appreciate your pieces the best of all. 

Your friend, 
Leah Hightower. 

I'm sure proud to know my pieces is 
so well liked. If braggin’ helps like I 
said it did and I keep gettin’ letters like 
this they’s ‘no tellin’ how good I will be 
writin’ before long. Here’s one from a 
little girl. I’m proud to hear from the 
young folks. Young folks is usually too 
busy to pay much attention to old folks 
nowadays except once in awhile to call 
them old fogys. So I think a lot of a 
letter wrote by a boy or girl that’s got 
time to pay some attention to folks of 
my age. I want you to read this letter :— 
Dear Uncle Bill: eee 
I have been reading your pieces in the 

essive Farmer amd enjoy them very 
much as I know you are a fine old getitheman. 

I go to school and will be in the eighth 

next year. I expect to finish college 
and be a stenographer. How did you like to 
80 to school? If you were Hike the boys are 
these days, I know you got lots of whippings. 
shoot spit balls, throw green plums 
(when there is any), and erasers and do ev- 
24 other kind of meanness in school. 
Suess you an joyi 
Seiten, undteee de heen 
Hoping to hear from you soon I'l close. 
Your friend, 
Ethel Javirs. 
P.S.-I hope you are not forgetting the ads. 


Now ain’t that a fine letter for a little 


Ethel, you are sure a smart 
Your handwritin’ is as purty as 


A good place to trade 


The Pan-Am sign always marks a reli- 
able service station. It is only issued to 
men of known business integrity. 


OTOR OIL quality starts 
with the crude petrole- 
um from which it is refined. 
That is why only pure paraffin- 
base crudes are used in Pan- 
Am. They give this motor oil 
exceptional ability to stand up 
«+. mile after mile...in spite 
of heat and friction. 


Moreover Pan-Am motor oil is 


refined with unusual care. Its 












from the START! 


specifications are similar in 
all respects to those set up by 
the leading automotive engi- 
neers as the ideal lubricant for 
modern motors. 


Fill up, today, at the first Pan- 
Am station you see. Every 
dealer has a scientifically pre- 
pared chart showing just the 
right grade of this safe motor 
oil to protect your car. 


“Pan eAmerican ‘Petroleum Corporation 


Also distributors of KP insecticide, SEMDAC axto polish and SUPERLA candles 








(Concluded on page 19) 
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Kill Germ Laden Flies 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand 'nsect Pow- 


der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry BEE BRAND 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- Peoder . 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on 10¢ & 25¢ o 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect tookion ts 50c & $1.00 — 


dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel postat 
pricesnamed., McCORMICK & CO.., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand 
INSECT POWDER J: 


OR LIQUID = 
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30c (Spray Gun) 35¢ 
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ITHE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR) 


ONDAY, August 27.—A piece of 

velvet is often more effective than a 
brush to remove dust from silk or straw 
hats. Tuesday, August 
28.—When you drive 
a tack or nail in 
plaster, if you will 
first stick the point 
into soap, it will not 
crack the plaster. 


Wednesday, Au- 

gust 29.— 
There was a man in 
our town, 
And he was after fame, 
He ran the whole elec- 
tion 
And no one was to blame. 
One day the voters ali turned out 
And to the polls they wended. 
That man works for a living now, 
His graft career is ended. 
—Mrs. R. J. Hadden. 

Register now. Be sure to go see that 
your name is on the voters’ list. You can- 
not vote on election day unless it is there 
beforehand. 

Thursday, August 30.—Put a thimble 
on the end of the curtain rod so that it 
may be pushed through the curtain with- 
out catching the fabric. 

Friday, August 31—Once in a while 
you see a prettily shaped old whiskey or 
wicker bottle. The best use I know for 
it is to fill it with water, hang it on the 
wall and put a piece of wandering Jew 
in it. 

Saturday, September 1—When making 
the mayonnaise today add one tablespoon 
boiling water after you have thoroughly 
mixed some oil with the egg yolks. 


Sunday, September 2:— 

“The thing that goes the farthest 
Toward making life worth while, 
That costs the least and does the most 
Is just a pleasant smile. 

It’s full of light and gladness, too, 
With manly kindness blent, 

It’s worth a million dollars 

And doesn’t cost a cent. 

A smile that bubbles from a heart 
That loves its fellowmen 

Will chase away the clouds of gloom 
And bring the sun again.” 

















IUNCEMENT OF CONTEST 
LETTERS 











Farm Wives’ Experience Letters 


HE subject for September is most in- 

teresting—“What I think of Moving 
Pictures.” I am sure every mother has 
an opinion on moving pictures and I 
certainly hope that there will be many 
contestants for the prize of $5 given for 
the best letter. 


Teens and Twenties Letters 

OW girls here is a subject that 

should mean a lot to you—“How 
Can a Girl Best Achieve That ‘Well 
Dressed Look.’” Being well-dressed is 
one of the greatest compliments that can 
be paid any girl. So girls, enter the con- 
test and tell us what you consider the 
most important thing in achieving that 
compliment. Three dollars will be given 
Hah the best letter and $2 for the second 

st. 


HOT WEATHER FOR BABIES: 


HE poor little kiddies do hate crowds 
in hof\ weather. Don’t take them any 
place where they have to be with people 
any more than you can help and if you 
do take them put on them the very 
smallest amotnt of clothes possible. 
Haven’t you a room: or back porch 
where you ¢an out a tub with a little 
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MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 


water in it and give the youngster a 
rag? Set the baby on a nice clean cloth 
for tubs are rough and skins are ten- 
der. She will slap the water to her 
heart's delight and suck the rag. A little 
ten-cent celluloid toy such as a ship or a 
fish will give-endless delight. When baby 
comes out of the water pat her dry with 
a: soft clean cloth but do not wipe her 
dry. Powder her with some good tal- 
cum or bath powder and if you haven't 
any then take a piece of cheesecloth and 
put in half and half some cornstarch and 
boracic acid. Tie up the rag in a little 
bundle and pat baby’s skin with it. Just 
enough comes out of the cheesecloth to 
leave a fine coating on the skin. It leaves 
the skin cool and relieves irritation and 
summer rashes. 

Give baby plenty of water to drink and 
if her stomach seems sour put a table- 
spoonful of lime water in each glass 
of milk. Lime water is made by putting 
about a tablespoonful of lime in a pint 
of water and using the clear top. Strain- 
ed tomato juice and orange juice are 


gasotnbhase carnage ss: 





CANNING DEMONSTRATION, ARCADIA 4-H GIRLS’ CLUB, DAVIDSON co., N. C. 


good and so is lemonade and other fruit 
juices that are ‘not too sweet. 

Ice cream—you ask? Yes, ice cream 
is good. It can be made of whipped 
cream and white of eggs and fruit juices 
or from ripe fruit crushed through a 
sieye or it can be made of a custard 
frozen and flavored with either vanilla 
or fruit or it can be water ice made of 
just fruit juice with lemon and sugar. 
Pineapple is especially liked by children 
and is good for them too. 


THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG 


Stretching Your Diaphragm 


i YOU weigh 298 pounds or if you 
weigh 98 pounds stretch your dia- 
phragm. You have it to do if you are 
going to look well, speak well, walk 
well or be well. Where is your diaphragm 
—just fold your hands meekly across 
your tummy and your diaphragm will be 
right under them. It is a thing that many 
women crowd into nothingness. 

But how can I stretch my diaphragm, 
you say? Well, just stand on the front 
of your feet and try to make yourself 
tall by stretching your whole body, not 
hunching your shoulders or making your- 
se rigid, but just heaving your whole 
seif tip into the air as it were. It brings 
in your tummy, it brings up your chest 
and stretches your spine and in so doing 
gives room for your stomach, your in- 
testines, your heart and lungs) and in- 
cidentally that diaphragm about ' which 
we are talking. What is the diaphragm, 
you ask? It is a thin sheet of muscle, dome 
shaped and the stomach. and the liver fit 

















into the hollow below it. The lungs and 
heart are above it. When one breathes 
in, it forces’ the organs below it downward 
and pushes the abdominal walls outward, 
thus explaining many of the big stom- 
achs that one sees. Much is said about 
posture today. Believe me, if we con- 
sidered no other phase of it other than 
giving the diaphragm a fair chance it 
would go a long way towards womanly 
health and beauty. 
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| TEENS AND TWENTIES WIN- 
NERS 


F YOU have a doubt about the girls 

on our Southern farms earning their 
own spending money then you should 
read the Teens and Twenties contest let- 
ters on “How I Earn My Spending 
Money.” All the letters were splendid 
and an inspiration to those who read 
them. It is certainly to be regretted that 
we haven’t space to publish each letter 
so that our readers could get a glimpse 











of what our girls are doing. The judges 
awarded first prize to Miss Candace 
Gamble, Gaston County, North Carolina, 
and to Miss Mildred Street, Tippah Coun- 
ty, Mississippi, they gave second prize 
for her letter which will be published 
later. 


Ten Ways a Country Girl Earns 


Money 
(Prize Letter) 
Y PAY days come often now, since 
I have found some ways of turning 
my spare time into pleasant work. 

1. I love animals; therefore I was 
given the job of caring for the four cows 
on the farm. I do the milking, feeding 
and caring for the milk and also the 
churning. I am given one-third of the 
profits. Last year my share was one 
hundred and sixty dollars. 

2. Every year I buy 2 pigs and feed 
them for the market, selling one in Sep- 
tember and one in March. These pigs 
cost very little for they get nearly all of 
their feed from the farm. [ use the money 
I get from the pigs to buy my spring and 
fall clothes. 


3. Every year I plant tomato and pep- 
per seeds in hotbeds the first of Febru- 
ary. When the plants are 3 inches high 
I transplant them to other hotbeds, put- 
ting them several inches apart. en 
danger of frost is past I have large stout 
plants to sell and easily get rid of them 
at a nice price. ; 

4. Every spring I sow 10 packages of 
onion seed. The next fall and spring I 
sell the sets to neighbors at the regular 
market price. 

5. I have some beautiful roses. I sell 
cut flowers from most attractive va- 
rieties throughout the summer. A drug 
store in town buys them from me and 


my cousin, who clerks in the store 
livers them twice a week. 


6. Last summer, when one of Mother’ 
friends (a hotel manager) was Visiting 
her, she happened to taste some of my 
watermelon rind sweet pickles. 
she asked me to make her some. I sold 


her 50 quarts at 75 cents per quart, [ 
also sold her 40 bottles of tomato catsup _ 


at 30 cents per bottle. I have orders f 
more of both this summer. 


7. Sometimes I spend my leisure hours 
doing hand sewing, crocheting, tatting and 
embroidery for my friends in town who 
do not have the time to make pr 
things for themselves. For this woe 
am paid exceptionally well. 


8. We have a good kodak, and since I 
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have learned the knack of making pic 
tures look their best, I use it to make q ~ 


little extra money for myself. 


the colored tenants on the farm. 


I make 
pictures for the neighbors and also for 
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9. When I tire of staying at home, I ‘ 


gather up my pencil and notebook, tuck 
into the car two well known and well 
liked magazines and drive over the coun- 
ty selling subscriptions. The magazines 
allow me one-half of all I earn. 

10. Twice each week I write up the 
happenings of our community for our 
county daily paper. 


Perhaps you will think my money mak- 
ing pursuits are too numerous but I find 
time for each as it comes. I have been 
able to convince my sisters that one can 
earn just as much money on the farm ag 
in the city, and at work that is far more 
pleasant. A COUNTRY GIRL. 


Gaston County, N. C. 


Honorable Mention 
£ me THE following the judges award- 
ed honorable mention. Their letters 
were exceptionally good and we are only 
sorry there weren’t enough prizes for 
them all. Names and counties are listed. 


Alabama 


Miss M. G. Willbanks, Blount; I. N. Hayes, 
Coffee; Miss Ruth Krudop, Clark; Miss Odie 
Wilburn, Madison; Miss Dollie Isom, Marion; 
Miss Thelma Kline, Randolph; Miss Iris 
Johnson, Etowah; Miss Frances Hearn, Col- 
bert. 


Georgia 


Dickie Culbreath, Campbell; 
Sparks, Carroll. 


PROCESSING PICKLES 


ROCESS all your pickles. Process 

pint jars in hot water canner 15 
minutes and quart jars 35 minutes. By 
processing I mean cooking the food im 
the jar to sterilize it. Place the jars in 
a hot water canner letting the water 
come up 2 inches on the jars. Do not 
count time until water begins to boil. 
Many people use the oven for cooking. 
Seal and store in a cool place. 


Miss Melba 




















PATTERNS AND FASHIONS 


Pa of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 








tertis ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your 0 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 


‘of pattern wanted. 


Send for a copy of our new Fall and Win- 
ter Fashion Magazine. It is splendid and con- 
tains attractive styles for fall and wintery 
suggestions regarding gifts that can be 
at home, also attractive styles for children and 
a good selection of embroidery. It also has # 
six full page article of great value to the 
woman who sews. This article shows how 
any patterns may be altered to fit the indi- 
vidual whose figure is not in exact proportion 
and also the correct way to fit sleeves, finish 
slashes, and other difficult, steps in 


making. It will help you give your dresses 


the finished appearance that means m to 
the woman who wishes to be correctly 4 
Send 15 cents today for yout copy, ad 
ing Fashion Department, The Pro 

Farmer. } 
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j Tuck PICKLES | 


HILI SAUCE.—One peck ripe tomatoes, 
¥ skinned, 6 dessertspoons white sugar, 
6 dessertspoons salt, 6 large onions, 3 
pers (if you like it hot), 3 cups vinegar. 

Boil slowly 2 hours. Bottle hot. 

Green Tomato Pickle.—One peck green to- 
matoes, sliced, 12 good sized onions, sliced, 
2 quarts vinegar, % quart sugar, 2 table- 
spoons salt, 2 tablespoons ground mustard, 
2 tablespoons black pepper, 1 tablespoon all- 
spice, 1 tablespoon cloves. Mix and stew till 


tender. 

Mustard Pickle Dressing.—Half pouna bruis- 
ed ginger root, % pound mustard, % pound 
fine salt, % pound white mustard seed, 4% 

d cayenne pepper, 2 pounds peppercorns 
(black pepper), 1 pound ground cloves, 2 

ds turmeric, 1 gallon best vinegar. Boil 
well together for 10 minutes, allow to cool, 
put in a stone jar or crock and keep well 
covered. Wash, dry and chop all kinds of 
pickling vegetables and add to this cold spiced 
mixture. Not necessary to put all in on 
same day or week. 

Mother’s Favorite Pickle—One quart raw 
cabbage chopped fine, I quart boiled beets 
chopped fine, 1% cups sugar, tablespoon salt, 
teaspoon black pepper, % teaspoon red 
pepper, 1 cup grated horseradish; cover with 
vinegar and keep from air. 

Cucumber Sauce.—Peel and grate 12 large 
gren cucumbers, drain in a colander over- 
night and throw away the green water. Add 
4 grated onions. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper. Pour over enough vinegar to 
cover. Put in bottles and seal closely. 

Tomato Catsup.—One peck of ripe tomatoes, 
6 large onions, 4 heads of celery, 6 apples, 1 
cup of ‘salt, 3 red peppers, 2 ounces mixed 
spices, 1 large cup of vinegar, 2 cups sugar. 
Cut up tomatoes, onions, celery, apples, and 
red peppers, add salt, vinegar and sugar, boil 
all together for 1% hours. Put spices in a 
muslin bag in bottom of kettle. When cook- 
ed, strain through a sieve. 

Het Pickles.—Boil in 4 quarts vinegar, % 
pound salt, 4 ounces garlic, 4 ounces whole 
ginger, 2 ounces whole pepper, 2 ounces yel- 
low mustard seed, % ounce cayenne pepper, 
4 ounces whole allspice. Boil all together till 
you think it is done; when cool put in your 


ca 

N BUILDING a chimney, if you 

specify brick, it should include a smooth 
tile flue lining. Many chimneys are now 
being built with units of Portland ce- 
ment, cast so that they lay up quickly 
and furnish an insulated flue, with a 
smooth circular bore. Your building 
material dealer either has such chimney 
units in stock or can get them for you. 
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} . Travelers Meet the Niger River and Inspect 


Daddies of All the Idols 


By: FRANCIS FLOOD 


z 








“WOYS, meet the Niger River!” And 

the little cockney railroad foreman 
bowed us a formal introduction from the 
towering railroad bridge which we hoped 
to cross with our motorcycles the next 
day. “You and your bikes are chasing 
across 4,000 miles of African jungle and 
desert and bush—and it’s a bit of a stunt 
too, if you make it—but here’s the Niger 
River that’s been doing the same thing 
ever since those black trousered apes 
there lost their tails,” indicating a half- 
dozen natives cleaning fish nearby. “Your 
trails cross here, boys. Meet the Niger 
River.” 

It moved silent beneath us, the third 
largest stream in a continent of mighty 
rivers, struggling down from the desert 
sands of Timbuctoo and swelling on 
through the equatorial “bush” finally to 
drain the black heart of. Africa itself 
into the steaming, drenching, mangrove 
jungles of the Atlantic seaboard. 

A doughty little stern-wheeler loaded 
with palm oil and cocoa plowed the prime- 
val jungle avenue below us—the “bush” 
going down to the sea in boats—and on 
either bank were beached dozens of na- 
tive water craft of every sort and size. 
Here was a dirty houseboat on a clumsy, 
crowded raft, the “deck” a black melange 
of naked children, mangy dogs, and 
chickens panting in the sun. The shin- 
ing patriarch was sleeping on a coil of 
grass rope while his wives were hacking 
away at bits of foul fish whose aroma 
rose even to our point of vantage on the 
bridge. Tiny little one-man shells of 
bark and skins were parked here and 
there on the beach below the bridge along 
with giant log canoes, twenty or thirty 
feet long, expertly carved from a single 
mahogany tree. 

“There's the Ju-Ju rock,” pointed out 
our friend, jerking his chin toward a 
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$45—One-piece School Dress.—This style is 
designed in sizes 6, 8, 10,-12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of con- 
trasting. 

483—Smartly Simple.—This style is de- 
signed in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 2 yards of 
32- or 36-inch material with % yard 
of 40-inch contrasting. 


958—Smart Junior Frock.—This style is 
designed in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 15% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting. 




















821—Bloomer Dress.—This style is designed 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2% yards of 36-inch 
material with 4% yard of 18-inch con- 
trasting. 

386—Junior Dress.—This style is designed 
in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards of %-inch 
material with ¥% yard of 27-inch 
contrasting. 

87i—Peter Pan Collar.—This style is de- 
signed in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. Size 8 requires 1% yards of 
40-inch material with % yard of 3%- 
inch contrasting material. 
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great white cliff rising above a bush- 
grown isle a mile or so upstream. “Come 
over to the island between the two 
bridges and I'll show you the brass ju-ju 
idols themselves. 

“These used to be the daddies of ali 
the gods, the goddiest of ‘em all,” ex- 
plained our busy little English friend, 
when we had reached the island, “and 
they’ve been away up there on the Ju-Ju 
Rock for generations, They were the 
gods of thunder and lightning or some- 
things else just as mysterious and any- 
body who touched ’em was supposed to 
die. 

“Those idols became so famous that a 
British District Officer thought they’d 


, i 85.A) 1 
you'll never forget.” I didn’t shoot any 
—perhaps I’m not a good enough funda- 
mentalist. 


The next day we drove our motor- 
cycles over the big railroad bridge 
at Jebba and we had crossed the Niger 
River, a stunt we had greatly feared 
from our advance misinformation, When 
Jim and I were planning our 4,000 mile 
motorcycle trip across Africa, from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Red Sea, we studied 
rather carefully the account written by 
an Englishman of an automobile trip he 
had made between the same two points— 
but incidentally by a much easier route. 
His description indicated that the cross- 
.ing of the bridge at Jebba was a difficult 
and hazardous feat, but we found it to 
be quite like crossing any other bridge. 


The roads in northern Nigeria were 
getting bad enough as we pushed farther 
on into the African bush. We were trav- 
eling out of season and all the bridges 
and much of the road as well had been 
washed away and not yet repaired, and 
no motor vehicle had passed through 





SLAUGHTER IS THE REWARD THEY RECEIVE AT JOURNEY’S END 
The herd of sorrowful looking cattle coming up the road are in transit from the desert 


country (the edge of it) down to Southern Nigeria for slaughter. 


They let the cattle rest 


up for a week or so near a water hole and then set out and drive them sometimes 30 miles 
in a jump to the i, water hole. They are monstrous horned, with a comic-opera dewlap 


and a freakish hu 


, and a sort of “holy cow” appearance in general. 


They furnish all 


the beef that is available in this country except imported stuff. 


be a good thing to steal for a souvenir 
when he went home on vacation, so he 
got them one ‘night and took the boat for 
England. It was reported to the author- 
ities there and when the boat called at a 
north African port the D. O. was or- 
dered by wireless to return at once to 
Jebba and to replace the idols, person- 
ally, on the heights of yonder cliff. He 
did that, on his own short vacation time, 
too, with all the humiliation of the hun- 
dreds of natives watching him climb the 
cliff. But since they’d been stolen once 
their power seemed to have gone and 
the people brought ’em back down here. 
Nobody pays much attention to ‘em 
now |” 

That evening we went crocodile hunt- 
ing in a marshy lagoon near the river. 
A dangerous beast is the big African 
crocodile, quite capable of tearing off 
any part of a man he may fancy and swal- 
lowing it—and willing, too. But we got 
only one shot at the big boy who lived 
in the lagoon, and it apparently bounced 
off his armor plate without even making 
him angry enough to fight. 

On our way back to town a score or 
so of monkeys scuttled across the trail 
and went chattering up the hill on the 
other side, stopping on trees and bushes 
here and there long enough to thumb 
their noses at us and chatter a glib vol- 
ley of something that was very emphatic, 
whether it was oaths or beatitudes. 
Great, red fellows they were, with bald 
heads, big ogling eyes and thin, black 
lips that made them look half human and 
half spectral—a bad combination to 
shoot. 


“I wouldn’t shoot one for anything,” 
declared one man in our party who had 
shot his Boers in South Africa, his Ger- 
mans in the late war, and his natives in 
the Nigerian bush. “They’re too human. 
When they’re wounded they cry just like 
a person, and it’s a sight and a sound 


there for months. There were no roads 
and all the officials declared the trails 
were impassible—but they were paved 
boulevards compared to what we found 
later in the southern edge of the desert. 


The people, too, were constantly 
changing as we left southern civil- 
ization, but they were not getting 


“bad” like the roads. In southern Nigeria, 
for instance, the native truck drivers 
would crowd our motorcycles off the road 
and roar on by without even looking for 
the pieces. But farther north, before we 
left the auto roads altogether, it was quite 
different. The minute an approaching 
truck driver saw us he would drive 
completely off the road, bring his truck 
to a dead stop, and then jump out and 
stand at attention as we passed! 

The pedestrians pattering along the route 
in Central Nigeria would -respectfully. re- 
tire to the side of the road and execute 
a profound salaam, bowing to the ground 
before us like a gymnasium class per- 
forming their daily dozen. 

Should we be stopped in the road to 
repair a tire or eat our lunch or take a 
photograph, a black pedestrian approach- 
ing on the road would first kick off his 
sandals and then stoop to pick them up, 
balancing a calabash of pawpaws, a load 
of wood, or a crate of live chickens on 
his head at the same time. Then when 
twenty or thirty feet away, he would re- 
move his head load, patiently salaam and 
kiss the ground, replace the load on his 
head and shuffle along. When a respect- 
ful distance past, he would drop his san- 
dals in the dust, step into them; and plod 
on, having done his due obeisance. 

All this appealed to us as ridiculous 
at first, but after causing hundreds in a 
day, whole villages at times, to labor 
through this ritual, the process became 
distasteful. 

More of our travel into the interior of 
Africa wilt be described next week. 
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“TO MAKE THE BEST BETTER” 
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| WHAT DOES SCHOOL DO? | 


IV. Makes Us Broad-minded 


EAR Boys and Girls :— 

_ Once there were two chums who 
got to arguing over the color of a sign. 
One said it was blue, the other said it 
was red. They became so heated in the 
argument that a bloody fight followed. 
A passer-by finally separated the two 
boys and after they had become quiet, 
he asked what the fight was about. 

“John said that sign was red,” said one 
boy, “and I know it’s blue.” 

“I reckon I know red when I see 
red,” said John. 

Then the passer-by pointed out that 
one side of the sign was red and one side 
was blue! 

The fight of those two boys was no 
more foolish than the actions of many 
men and women. Here’s our point: A 
truly educated man or woman will learn 
to think more clearly and to see better 
the other fellow’s side of the question 
than the same man or woman would 
with no education. Some of our young 
people who are continually calling their 
parents “narrow-minded” and “old 
fogies” never seem to realize how “nar- 
row-minded” they thus show themselves 
to be. If you want to be really “broad- 
mirided,” so develop yourself that you 
can be tolerant of the other person’s 
view—can see his side as well as your 
own. 

A truly educated man, I think knows 
how to enjoy the simple things of life— 
reading, blue skies and green fields, the 
mysteries of nature all about us, the 
association of neighbors and _ friends. 
Sooner or later, I believe you'll come to 
agree with me that the simple things of 
life bring the greatest real pleasure. 

A truly educated man will be more of 
a coéperator than had he not developed 
himself, and the codperative spirit is be- 
coming more and more a neeessity. In 
your actual schooling, you will make fine 
friendships that will mean much to you 
all through life. 

To sum it all up, boys and girls, I 
don’t believe you can afford to start out 
in life without the fullest training pos- 
sible, considering only the difference in 
earning power between the trained and 
untrained; but these other values, which 
you can’t measure in dollars and cents, 
are even more important than the money 
value. Think of these: To think clearly 
instead of to follow prejudice or lazy 
habit, to be tolerant, to enjoy simple 
things; to know howto pull with the 
team, to form fine new friendships—and 
then be ready to follow with us further 
along the trail next week. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALEXANDER NUNN. 


“THE MOST INTERESTING PIC- 
NIC, ETC., 1 EVER ATTENDED” 


HE letters submitted in this contest, 
while not so numerous, were all 
It was hard to award the 
prizes, the letters were all so good, but 
the ones printed below were finally se- 
lected as best. Several others deserve 
Honorable Mention, among them being 
the letters of Flora Mayo, Marshall 
County, Ala.; Josephine Story, Lee 
County, \Ala.; Nellie Gray, Lowndes 
County, Ala. y 


A Picnic at Lost Park 


\ (First Prize Letter) 
76 l-ing! ing! The alarm clock 
screamed joyously. Opening my 











eyes I gave that clock such a look! I 


wonder it didn’t melt. Then—Fourth of 
July! and picnic! flashed through my 
mind. Instantly I sprang out of bed, ran 
to the window and was overjoyed to see 
a clear sky. I dressed hurriedly and by 
seven o'clock I was started for the corner 
with my red bathing suit floating gayly 
“over my left shoulder, and a large box 
of lunch under my arm. 


As I turned the bend I saw a gay, 
laughing crowd of boys and girls climb- 
ing into a large truck, and when Mrs. 
Graham called “All here?” we answered 
“You bet we are!” and off we started. 
Soon we turned into an unused road, 
and if any one had possessed false teeth 
he would have certainly lost them, for 
we bumped and jolted around so we could 
hardly keep our natural teeth.- 


As the sun climbed higher it beamed 
on us with such heat that we were in- 
deed glad when we entered the deep 
woods. We had to leave the truck about 
a mile from Lost Park, and go on walk- 
ing. It seemed almost suddenly that we 


A 4-H CLUBBER AND HIS PROFIT-PAYING COW ~- 
This fine young Jersey cow is owned Wilburn Vineyard, 
y A He 
when she was 15 months old, paying $100, and he vareree 
She freshened on July 27 this 


4-H club member of Faulkner County, 


the money from the bank. 
year, when she 
was two years 
and three 
months old, 
and is now 
producing 
pounds orf 
nearly four 
gallons per 
day. 


topped a little hill and found ourselves 
in Lost Park. How beautiful it was! 
A large waterfall of rainbow colors 
ended in a clear blue pond edged with 
pretty sand banks. A small white bunga- 
low almost hidden by great pines was 
the only sign of civilization. It was a 
wild, wonderful place. It was indeed 
Lost Park. With a cry we gave our- 
selves to the spirit of the place and pro- 
ceeded to enjoy ourselves. We soon filled 
the pond, laughing, screaming, and splash- 
ing. 

At twelve o’clock Mrs. Dallas called, 
“Eat and be merry,” and such a feast! 
We ate till honestly we were ashamed 
to look a sandwich in the face. 

For a time after dinner we played 
games and explored the woods, collected 
souvenirs and took pictures. But we all 
agreed that we could not stay out of the 
water any longer so back we went. Be- 
ing under a hill none of us had noticed 
the absence of sunshine, but a. loud roar 
of thunder made us aware of it. Glanc- 
ing up Mrs. Graham said, “Don’t you 
suppose we'd better start for home?” 
“Better run for the bungalow,” replied 
Mr. Graham, “the rain is on us.” 


A forked streak of lightning split the 
black cloud over head and as we started 
on the run a wind, electric and rain 
storm broke in fury upon us. Inside the 
cottage we made ourselves comfortable 
and enjoyed the remainder of our lunch. 
We told stories and played games till 
about six o’clock. The storm had worn 
itself away so we started climbing the 
hill to our truck. 

A large round moon came up before 
we reached town and a- cool breeze 
was blowing. We enjoyed every bit of 


our ride back and agreed that it was the 
most enjoyable picnic we had ever been 
on. EVA BOWEN. 


Habersham County, Ga. 
An Enjoyable 4-H Club Camp 


(Second Prize Letter) 


F. FIFTY-SIX eager lassies from 
Orangeburg County approached a 
beautiful lily pond where we were. to 
spend three days on our annual 4-H Club 
Camp, we thrilled at the sight of the 
surroundings. We were under the lead- 
ership of our county agent, Miss Sarah 
Morris. All were gay, anticipating the 
good times that we were to enjoy while 
at camp. 

After hailing others present, we were 
assigned to our sleeping quarters. A 
leader was appointed in each tent and 
her group was called by the name of an 
Indian Tribe. The groups were then di- 
vided into two large ‘tribes over which 
ruled two Indian Chiefs—Tom-i-chee- 
chee and Tecumseh. 







It is easy to 
see that she 
will soon pay 
for herself 


bought her 















and then put 
money in the 
pocket of her 
youthful own- 
er. 





After the organization of our camp 
had been completed we were really hun- 
gry. So, after a tempting picnic lunch 
we were ready for all work and fun 
that the camp afforded. 

When the whistle blew for classes, 
announcements were made of the prizes 
that would be given at the finals of camp. 
Then. we were given material to make 
lovely shopping bags, our instructor an- 
nouncing that a prize would be given 
for the best one made. Gee! but we all 
wanted to win the prize, so we began to 
work in earnest. Later, we were rewarded 
for our efforts by being allowed to take 
a dip in “Ye ole swimmin’ hole.” Our 
attitude toward the water was the same 
as frog’s to rain. We had a jolly good 
time ducking each other. 


Since we were to spend two nights at 
the camp, our instructors had arranged 
for each Indian Chief and her tribe to 
have charge of the camp fire and enter- 
tainment for one night. So after swim- 
ming there was a hustle in and about the 
camp for Tecumseh and her tribe were 
gathering fire-wood. After supper, the 
camp fire was lighted and indeed it was 
beautiful amid a setting of pine trees! 
As the fire was glowing, we told ghost 
stories. Then—we were afraid to go to 
our tents, but we finally slipped in and 
went quietly tq bed. 

We tumbled out of bed at the bugle 
call next morning. After setting up ex- 
ercises, breakfast was enjoyed to the ut- 
most. The first part of the day was 
passed in the same manner as the day be- 
fore. About five thirty o’clock we again 
plunged into the cool depths of the swim- 
ming pool. 

After the camp fire had been built for 


The Progressive Form 
the night, and supper dishes were clear, 
ed away, we were surprised to hear thug. 







der and see flashes of lightning. After | 


a few minutes we had a downpour of © 


rain, but we did not care for we were 7 
under the shelter of our tents (anyway, © 


we were supposed to be). The rain put 
out our camp fire and stunts for the 
night. . So, with the pitty-pat of rain on 


our tents, we were soon in the land of _ 


slumber. 


After finishing with our camp duties a 


next morning, our tents were inspected 
and honors reported. Then our stunts: 


were presented, which had been delayed 


by the rain the night before. After this 
the long-looked for prizes were awarded, 
They were given to the girls who: (1) 


made the best all-round memory book — 


of our camp life, (2) made the neatest 
shopping bag, and (3) to the Chief and her 
tribe who scored the highest in honors 
awarded while at camp. Then we sang 


r “4-H parting song” and were dis. 


missed by our instructors. After saying 


the rounds of “good-byes,” and promising ~ ; 
one another to come again next summer, 


we hit the trail that led homeward. 
MARGUERITE GRAMLING, 
Orangeburg County, S. C. 





[ THE RACE IS HOT 


HERE are two more fellows added to 

the list of boosters this week, F. A, 
Graugnard, Jr., and Joseph Norwood 
Reynolds. Then Robley Poche by adding 
two to his tribe has jumped up four 
points and is now tied with Pinnell 
Griggs. With 16 days yet to go, we won- 
der what the outcome will be. 


Here’s the detailed report 
August 15. 


Pinnell Griggs, Poplar Branch, N. C... 20 
Robley Poche, Hymel, La. .............. 20. 
Jack Carter, Axton, Va. ....:........6.- 14 
Worth Helms, Monroe, N. C. ...........-. 

Horace F. Lawson, Hohenwald, Tenn... 

Omer E. Collins, Botkinburg, Ark. .... 

Tullman Wood, Poplar Branch, N. C. 

Roy H. Ladd, Henagar, Ala. ............ 

Ben Logan, Ariton, Ala. 
M. E. Griffin, Kingsland, Ark. 
Will W. Reese, Pittsburg, Ga. 
Charles Wilburn, Artesia, Miss. 
Lamar Wallis, Belden, Miss. 
R. C. McLean, Jr., Eagle Springs, N. C. 
Lona Wheeler, Brooksville, Ala. ...... 
Malcolm Kemp, Sopchoppy, Fla. ........ 
F. A. Graugnard, Jr., St. James, La. .... 
Joseph Norwood Reynolds .............. 


Watch for the report next week. 
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a“ a boy 16 years old. I like to 
write and receive letters very much 
and if some of you young readers would 
find time to write to me you would get 4 
speedy answer and I will send my pic- 
ture to the first two that write. 

DEBS KING. 


Memphis, Tenn., Rt. 3, Box 154. 





WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN— Qeprright, 1928, by 














“That new boy thinks he licked me, 
but that tooth was loose anyway.” 


“The way I got that bump on pe f 


head, I was settin’ in our car 
about Dead-Eye| Dick an’ a tire b 
out.” 
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Quality Jams, Jellies, Pickles, and Canned Goods Will Bring a Pay Day 
By? MRS. W. N. HUTT 


HE old story about there being room 

at the top is a pretty good one and 
applies to selling anything from jelly 
to canned beans as much as it does to the 
getting to the top of one’s profession. 
To. have the very best jams and jel- 
lies starts way back with the seed. One 
must have good. seed, well. prepared soil 
and well cultivated crops to have the 
cucumbers, peaches or other fruits or 
vegetables of the very best when put 
into cans or Jars. 

One wants to have a thing so good 
that when it is eaten the customer 
smacks his lips and gives a long “Ah-h-h” 
sigh of gratification. 


II. Do Not Weaken 


HEN you get an excellent product, 
something that satisfies the public, 
keep it up to the standard. Once in a 
while someone will think that he can 
make a product cheaper and still keep his 
customers but he can’t do it indefinitely. 

,I know a man who got up a thriving 
trade in bottled grated horseradish. He 
decided to put a little turnip in with it. He 
got to where he grew 20 acres in horse- 
radish and shipped it by the carload. 
Gradually, however, his sales dropped off 
and the more they dropped the more he 
boasted confidentially to his family what 
a satisfaction he had in the amount of 
turnip he was able to get away with in 
the horseradish. Three years ago his 
trade had dropped to almost nothing and 
he complained of competition being too 
much for him. It was not competition 
that defeated him but it was his own ras- 
cality and thickheadedness in trying to 
fool the public. 

There is a woman who got up an ex- 
cellent business in cake making. Gradu- 
ally she substituted other fats for butter 
and uncooked icings for boiled icings. 
She thought the public could not tell 
the* difference but excellence must be 
actual and not apparent. 


Ill. Buy Wisely 


ET economy come through getting 

sugar, vinegar, jars and everything 
else that goes with the products cheaper. 
This is accomplished through buying 
wholesale, through investigation and 
through different makes of jars or. in any 
of a dozen ways, even to the economy 
of time and fuel. All this -is simply an 
individual problem and good generalship. 
Home demonstration agents are wonder- 
ful aids when it comes to wise buying 
and The Progressive Farmer can be of 
great help also in when, how, and where 
to buy. 

There was a man in. Alabama who 
made pickles but he could not do it at a 
profit. He died and his wife was left 
bereft and almost distracted—she didn’t 
know which way to turn for mioney to 
buy food for her children. She there- 
fore kept on with the pickle industry 
even though she could not manage the 


Cotton and corn crop that her hus- 


band had formerly raised. To make a 
long story short she turned her fruits 
into vinegar and the difference between 
making her own vinegar for the fruits 
and vegetables that were pickled made 
the difference between the profit and loss. 

That woman ran her pickle factory 
four years and then sold it at an excellent 
Profit. She told me’ that she and her 
children lived in greater comfort from 
the sale of the pickles than they had ever 
lived from the profits of the whole farm 
and the difference was in utilizing the 
fruits that were already there and sav- 
ing the cost of the vinegar. 


IV. Use Appropriate and Attrac- 
tive Containers 
fp PERE are plenty of them on the 





market. As to appropriateness—you 


Editor, Woman’s Dept., 


would not put three figs or a little bit of 
marmalade or wild plum butter that 
were to be served individually in a din- 
ing car into the same type of container 
that you would put a gallon of apples.to 
sell to a restaurant for making pies, One 
would be a small clear glass container 
while the other would be a large tin can 
but both can: be equally attractive. 


Last year I happened to be in the of- 
fice of the purchasing agent of a large 
railroad and on a table by his desk were 
several gallon cans of blackberries sub- 
mitted in the hope that each would be 
accepted for use in the dining cars under 
his management. Three of these had 
pasted on the cans white paper on which 
had been, written in ink-the name of the 
product, the price and the name and ad- 
dress of the makers. The rest had regu- 
lar, colored, printed labels. I noticed 
that when the purchasing agent told his 
assistant to open the cans he set aside 
these without a printed label. 


Later on I said, “Are you not going 
to see if you like the contents of those 
other cans?” 


“Oh, no!” he said, “they are evidently 
from some persons who are not in the 
business permanently and I can’t be both- 
ered looking up a new source every year.” 


I am sure you catch the point. 


V.. Make It Look Attractive 


AVE the labels printed in clear col- 

ors, keep them clean and use a gdod 
paste so that it does not come through 
the paper. There is a splendid commer- 
cial paste on the market that is especially 
good because it has a poison in it that 
prevents rats and insects from eating the 
labels but a very good homemade one 
can be made as follows :— 

Dissolve 2 parts gum arabic in an equal 
weight of warm water and then add % part 
previously soaked gelatine. The addition of 
a little glycerine will cause labels coated 
with the mucilage to adhere more satisfac- 
torily to metals and glass. 

Be sure to keep your cans bright and 
free from dust for a rusty old can 
never found favor in the eyes of any 
purchaser yet. 


Just as it pays to have the outside of 
the jars pleasing to the eye so it pays to 
have it. good to look at on the inside. 


I was in a grocery store and stood 
looking at the peas trying to decide 
which to buy and said to the man wait- 
ing on me: “Which shall I get?” 

He said: “Well, this one is cheaper 
but this other one looks prettier.” 

“What is the difference?” I asked. 

“Three cents for the looks,” was the 
answer. 

I bought a can of each to try them out 
and it was only the looks for both were 
very good. One had been put up with a 
little more care as to the color and that 
you know is preserved by putting up the 
peas when fresh and by plunging them 
in boiling salt water. There are tricks 
in all trades but as long as the trick is 
to the benefit of all and harm to none 
why not use those as innocent as keeping 
the color of the vegetables or the firm- 
ness of the pickles. 


VI. Let Your Product Have 
Individuality 
* HAT’S in a name?” you ask, “a 
rose by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” Maybe so but do you not 
choose the rose by its appeal to the other 
four senses as well as to that of smell? 


Let the name of your product be 
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something chatacteristic. Mdke it eu- 
phonious yet easy to pronounce. For in- 
“stance, Sweet Valley Vinegar is much 
more, appealing than Waukegan County 
Vinegar. 

A story is told of the refusal of the pub- 
lic to buy the brownish orange of Florida 
because people said it was caused by the 
combined action of an insect and the 
sun. One smart old chap having a lot 
of them for sale called them “Florida’s 
Golden Russets” and they became in- 
stantly popular and have been ever since. 
Needless to say he cleaned up on his 
crop. 

Down. in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas there is a woman who puts up 
rainbow jelly. In her tall glass contain- 
ers there is a beautifulelayer of rosy 
pink, then a clear amber, then lovely 
green and so on. Every tourist passing 
by wants this beautiful jar to take home 
as a gift to his wife. Would plain jelly 
have appealed as much? 


VII. Charge Only a Fair Profit 


fa bare’ every woman purchaser 
knows something of what cost and 
effort were required to make jams, jel- 
lies, preserves, and pickles. Big canners 
and commercial makers of them are 
content with 6 to 10 per cent clear net 
profit. A woman is likely to do much 
better in the long run, after counting in 
the cost of her time, if she makes a com- 
paratively small but steady profit. 

In the various curb markets just a uni- 
form price of moderate profit has been 
found to pay with all products and, in 
the most successful ones, it has been the 
business of one woman to set a price for 
each and post it on a blackboard for all 
buyers as well as sellers to see. It is 
one of the points of psychology in get- 
ting satisfied customers and keeping 
them so. 


VIII. Utilize Every Available 
Market 

NE person sells to personal custom- 

ers; and another sells her products 
at a roadside market in front of her 
home. Another sells at a curb market 
or through some association or combine, 
while another ships to a distant market 
and still another gets her customers at 
community, county and_ state fairs. 
There are others who market their prod- 
ucts through roadside tearooms,~ sand- 
wiches supplied to drug stores and by 
fifty and one other methods. 

The thing to do then is to look around at 
one’s own available market and make 
the best of it. You all remember the 
story that appeared recently about the 
“Pie Lady” who sold her wonderful pies 
to the school children, and you know 
about the woman who developed a trade 
in salted peanuts. 


IX. Develop Salesmanship 


O YOU ever read the advertisements 
with a real discriminating eye? Do 
you ever analyze them to see the appeal 
that is in this one or that one? Those 
men and women who write these ad- 
vertisements are at the top of their 
profession. Now they have not gain- 
ed this knowledge or ability by in- 
heritance but have worked and studied 
to get it and this you can do also in 
your own individual way. It may be that 
you want to advertise in your local paper; 
then use your best effort to make it ap- 
peal to those likely to buy your product 
by what you say, how you say it, and 
how it catches the eye. 
Suppose you have a wayside stand— 
then let your sign be attractive and suffi- 





ciently large and easily read at a dis- 
tance so that the speedy matorist knows 
what is on it in time to stop; few of 
them are likely to back up to it. Having 
gotten the customer to stop then let the 
display of the productS be their own 
advertisement; and never fail to have 
your name and address on or in the pack- 
age so that the customer can order again 
and again and send others to you. 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture offers this suggestion :— 


“An attractive stand and a good dis- 
play ‘brings better business. Whether it 
is a wheelbarrow painted green and filled 
with sweet corn and tomatoes or a more 
pretentious and permanent stand, it must 
attract customers by its appearance. The 
buyer’s interest is aroused by a variety of 
produce displayed with regard to color 
and arrangement. The woman operating 
the stand should think of the impression 
she makes on customers and should try 
to present a neat, attractive, business-like 
appearance. 


“Another way of drawing business is 
to place a clearly lettered sign at least 
600 feet from the stand so that the mo- 
torist has a chance to slow down after 
he has read it.” 


X. Be Good Natured 


— would seem to be a part of 
good salesmanship but it is so im- 
portant and is so much a part of success 
in carrying out each of the above. points 
that it is worth separate mention. Face 
to face with the customer the genial 
smile means dollars. In parcel post trans- 
actions a prompt and willing adjustment 
goes more than half way’ in keeping a 
customer, even though the customer may 
be in the wrong. 

A bright and smiling welcome turns 
to dollars and cents all through a busi- 
ness life as much as it turns to happiness 
in the home. 

An interesting story of how women are 
actually making a pay day from jams, 
jellies, pickles, etc., is that of Colum- 
bus, Miss., which has a community build- 
ing. The building contains the head- 
quarters of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Columbus, the Farm Bureau, the coun- 
ty agent, the home demonstration agent, 
and the Rotary Club. 


The most outstanding feature of this 
building is the community market main- 
tained by the club women of the county. 
Here every Saturday and sometimes on 
other days, the club women of the county 
bring the things they want to sell and in 
the assembly room on tables display their 
cakes, custards, chess pies, dressed chick- 
ens, butter, embroidery, hooked rugs, 
vegetables, fish and whatever else it is 
that women have to sell. 


One woman who patronizes this club 
reports a net profit of $20 per month 
from articles sold at this market on Sat- 
urdays; another $30, one $40, one $50. 


One way that these club women keep 
the public informed of their commodities 
is assessing each member 10 cents a week 
for advertising. The money is used to 
advertise the various commodities. 


In 1927 the amount of products pro- 
duced and sold by the rural women of 
some of the Southern states were: Vir- 
ginia, $32,198; West Virginia, $33,019; 
North Carolina, $690,047; South Caro- 
lina; $94,286.89; Georgia, $2,597,942; 
Mississippi, $72,926.33; Oklahoma, $49,- 
736; Texas, $20,000; Arkansas, $223,- 
164.70. This gives a total for only nine 
states of $3,813,319,92. ; 

Editor’s Note.—We couldn't find Pay 
Day Pete this week so we must tell you 
ourselves that this is another article in 
our series “Fifty-two Pay Days for 
ern Farmers.” 
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Sell It at the Roadside 


More Marketing Facts for Farmers 


By J. WILLIAM FIROR 
Div. Agricultural Economics & Marketing, Ga. State College Agriculture 


HERE is an opportunity, especially 
for small farmers, in developing road- 
side selling of farm prodycts.. There are 
certain policies which, if followed, will 
assure success. Also 
certain principles 
should. be followed 
in selecting and 

maintaining stands. 
First, if a farmer 
and his family are 
interested in this 
method of convert- 
ing their products 
‘or some of their 
products into cash, 
they should give consideration to 
the amount of traffic that passes their 
farm. It is not likely that sufficient sell- 
ing can be done to justify ’ establishing 
and operating a roadside market unless 
there are enough prospective customers. 
Along most of the through routes of the 
South there is a sufficient number of 

people passing the farms. 


Second, look well to the variety and 
quantities of products that will be avail- 
able. People soon get to know a market 
place and the farmer in developing a 
roadside market is establishing a market 
place. This is especially true when it is 


possible to locate the stand along a much | 


traveled road and also near enough to a 
town or city so that people can come out 
and buy. In Georgia for example, many 
farmers can supply eggs, hens, fryers, 
roasted Spanish peanuts, sweet potatoes, 
butter, buttermilk, specially cured hams, 
either sorghum or cane syrup, and simi- 
lar products throughout the entire year 
and in season vegetables and fruits. 


Third, the farmer should study loca- 
tion before deciding where to put the 


stand. 
tate to stop their cars arfd park on the 
pavement, owing to the hazard of get- 


ting fun over. Consequently a place | 


should be selected back from the road 
20° to 50 yards and arrangements made 
so that it will be easy to drive in. If 
some member of the family is going to 
look after the market, it is best to have 
this location in front of the farm resi- 
dence. 

Fourth, be sure and arrange a means 
of stopping the travelers. If the stand 
can be seen as the automobile approaches, 


On the paved roads, people hesi- 


i. 


fine; in any case signs should be placed 
telling the prospective customers, in big 
readable words what to expect. 


Fifth, look to the appearance of the 
stand, the products, and the signs. 


Sixth, a farmer roadside market should 
be what the name implies; not a poor 
retail store in the country. Townspeople 
and travelers are anxious to buy country 
products, but they aré not likely to con- 
tinue buying products which have been 
hauled from the wholesale markets of 
the city to the country and sold for 
fresh country commodities. 


With the increase in good roads, the 
continued buying and use of automo- 
biles, and the successful advertising and 
expansion of farm selling at roadside 
markets, this is an opportunity to do 
much direct selling, if it is accomplished 
with a maximum of good business sense 
and methods. 


Bacteria and Inoculation 


Legumes Must Have Nitrogen-fixing Bacteria 


By J. O. MORGAN, 
Professor of Agronomy, Texas A. & M. College 


T MUST be remembered that legumes 

will be of no benefit to the soil in the 
matter of increasing the nitrogen supply, 
unless the nitrogen-fixing bacteria are 
present in the soil. The addition to the 
soil of a substance containing these bac- 
teria is spoken of as soil inoculation. But 
inoculating the soil for one legume will 
not necessarily serve for other legumes. 
There are a number of different strains 
of the nitrogen-fixing bacteria, and one 
particular kind is required for a specific 
legume, or in most cases, a specific group 
of legumes. Our common legumes may 
be classed into six groups, and it has 
been found that all of the legumes be- 
longing to the same group are inoculated 
by the same strain of bacteria. In other 
words, if the soil is inoculated for one 
legume of a given group, it is also inocu- 
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“IS THERE ANYTHING WRONG WITH YOUR SUBSCRIPTION?” 


ag ALL Progressive Farmer Subscribers :— 

A new subscription year is starting, and we want to start the new season 
with an absolutely clean sheet. Jf there is anything in our subscription work 
that isn’t right, we want to make it right. 
dealing with you or your neighbor in any respect, therefore, we want to know it, 
and to this end we are printing the following blank, which PLEASE USE:— 
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lated for the other legumes belonging 
to the same group, but not for legumes 
belonging to to a different group. The 
six groups of legumes are as follows :— 
1, The true clovers, including red, white, 
crimson, alsike, and mammoth clovers. 


2. Alfalfa, yellow and white sweet clovers, 
bur clover, black medic, and yellow trefoil. 


3. Cowpeas, partridge pea, peanut, velvet 
bean, and Japan clover. 

4. Garden, field, and sweet peas, and vetches. 

5. Garden beans. 

6. Soybeans. 


It often happens that when a partfcu- 
lar legume is grown on the soil for the 
first time, no nodules are produced on 
its roots, and no nitrogen is fixed, for 
the reason that the necessary bacteria are 
not in the soil. This frequently occurs 
in the case of groups 1, 2, and 6. In the 
South it is seldom, if ever, necessary to 
inoculate the soil for the legumes be- 
longing to group 3. The bacteria that 
grow on the roots of these are, in almost 
all cases, present in the soil. The need 
of inoculation is indicated by the failure 
of the legumes to develop nodules. 

There are three general methods of 
inoculating the soil. They are (1) the 
use of commercial cultures, (2) the glue 
method, and (3) field inoculation. 

There are three types of commercial 
materials available for the inoculation of 
the seed of legumes. They are (1) sand 
or soil cultures, (2) jelly cultures, and 
(3) liquid cultures. These are sold by 
commercial concerns, or they can be se- 
cured from the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
These commercial cultures are prepared 
in such a way that each culture contains 
only one kind of legume bacteria. Any 
one of the three kinds of commercial 
cultures may be used with entire satisfac- 
tion, provided the material is fresh, and 
the seed treated according to the direc- 
tions furnished with the culture. 

To use the glue method of inoculating 
the seed of legumes, soil is secured from 
around the roots of inoculated legum- 
inous plants belonging to the same group 
as the legume which is to be inoculated. 
The soil is sifted and partly dried with- 
out exposing to the direct sunlight. The 
seed are moistened with water to which 
has been added a pint of liquid glue or 
aipound of dry furniture glue for every 
gallon of water. 
this solution will moisten a bushel of 
seed. Milk may be used instead of glue 
and water, as it makes the seed suffi- 
ciently sticky.. A quart or more of in- 
oculated soil is mixed thoroughly with 
each bushel of moistened seed, and the 
seed spread out todry. The seed should not 
be exposed to the direct sunlight while 
drying. They should be. re-bagged when 


A pint to a quart of _ 
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dry and kept in this condition until ¢ 
of sowing. 

The field inoculation method is 
the application of inoculated soil to he 
field. The soil is secured from the sy r 
face six inches of a field on which 
inoculated legume of the desired gre 
is growing. This soil is applied at 
rate of several hundred pounds to th 
acre. If the soil is applied to the 
face, the field should be promptly 
rowed. Care should be exercised to 
that no injurious weed seeds are secured 
with the soil. 


POULTRY FARMING IN 
| TOOMBS COUNTY PAYS 


Fest Sunday I drove out to Johy 
Wilkes’ place. He is a good farmer 
living three miles from Lyons on a sandy 
farm. Two years ago Mr. Wilkes sta: 
im the poultry business. He first got@ 
small flock and studied all the literaty 
that the Georgia State College of 2 
culture was sending out og poultry 
other material that the county 
would get for him at various times. “Hi 
also visited and studied other nez 
poultry farms. Particularly did he si 
the methods being used by M. M. Co 
man, Jr., who lives three miles west of 
Lyons. Last winter he kept records 
his 475-hen flock. a 
His records show that during the pag 
seven months beginning January 1 he ha 
sold $893.92 worth of eggs, besides the 
ones that he consumed at home, 
$122.15 worth of poultry or a total 
$1,016.07. His sales of eggs amoun 
to $179.20 during January and $13 
during July which were the first 
second months in total value of egg sa’ 
His egg production during July held 1 
better than it did during June. The total 
cost of his feed counting his corn at $P 
per bushel, which he raised and could hi 
bought for less than $1 locally, 
$576.40. This left $439.47. He has 
nice lot of young pullets that will soon 
be ready to start laying and at the same 
time he will sell a good many old Leghorm: 
hens, replacing them with his pullets.s 








C. G. GARNER, 


County Agent, Toombs County, Ga, 


CANNED FOOD 


HERE are two fine ways to use cam 
T food: ; 

Just open and serve, it tastes quite 
Combine with butter, milk and eggs # 
Add _ seasonings, crumbs—whatever begs | 
To go into the tastiest dish % 
So it may meet the dearest wish 
Of the crossest, crustiest epicure, 

And make life easy to endure. 
There are no limits known to man 








To what can be done with a quality can 

Of food combined with savory neighbors 

To make treats worthy of your labors. 
—Anonymous. 
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“Fanny talks about the babies 0M 
such a burden an’ keepin’ things tore® 
but it ain’t children that makes her p@ 
try smell like that.” 4a 

“T wasn’t surprised about our — 
preacher havin’ that scrape. A man@ 
a clean conscience don't do that 
talkin’ about duty of bein’ toler 
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Beautiful WESLEYAN 


With the opening of the Fall Term on September 12th, the 

Wesleyan Conservatory of Music will occupy the entire 

building which formerly housed Wesleyan College in the 

heart of Macon. All branches of Practical and Theoretical 

Music taught by a staff of 25 specialist teachers. Also 

Art, Dramatic Art, Ceramic Art, Modern Languages, Bible, 

Home Economics, Journalism, Etc. Dormitory accommo- A 

dations for 300. Day pupils of all ages admitted. Juvenile d 


classes in music. 
For Catalogue and Full Details Address 
JOSEPH MAERZ, Director, Department O-4 
WESLEYAN CONSERVATORY or MUSIC 


ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dat white lady sho is mad at me— MACON, GEORGIA 
she done tried to cook dem settin’-aiggs ney 


ster Mead Co., Whelesale whut I.sol’ her! 
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qi WAPI PROGRAM 


ROGRAMS will be broadcast from 

Radio Station WAPI, Auburn, dur- 
ing the week beginning Augtst 27, 
follows :— 


Monday noon, trio and piano selections; a 
discussion by Dr. Bradford Knapp. 








KODAK FINISHING 
Trial Offer.—Send 15¢ with any size roll film for 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Als. 


Mee Ps 0. Bor Th Birmingham, 








Lollar’s po gp 
work and 





Information about “Display” Classified Ads in slightly larger type 


cheerfully given on request. 








| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


| POULTRY AND EGGS = | 





a | Kodak Finishing rs by mail. 
7 Best work and service. P. on bes Birmingham, 


























a 
rent propositions, Hurry for 1929, Write South eae 
Alluvial Land Association, ‘Memp ee. CHICKS 
ALABAMA Barred Rocks, mised $82 Leghorns rpingtons: 
, $9. Heavy mixed prepaid, “, delivery. 
= Sale.—78 acre dairy farm. Write for particu- Ozark Farms, Westphalia, 
lars. _G. W. Hamm, Bay Minette, Ala. Accredited chicks 6c = summer chicks make 
CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS pint Tages, 19 hem, triton Frew stale. Booth 
The home of weenie, mer ro songthes a Quality bo ad layers; leading s poe 
t a! Catalogue fr c! 
ans, corn, vetch, so ns n e pa dl undred up. | i 1 — 


arbury Plateau, in utauga County, » 
we have thousands of acres for sale in 
tracts from 40 acres up, many with homes 
already built, at very moderate prices and 
on easy terms. Write for booklets, lists, etc. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
Jackson Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 
Truck — on Bankhead Highway, only 40 minutes 
ioe pm por Located rich mining section. Con- 
, imeubator, fine cow, 








Garner's be chicks from state accredited flocks 
will please you. rred Rocks, Reds and White Leg- 
horns. wae =" pale. Garner’s Hatchery, Phil 
Campbell, Ala. 


Sullivan ee quality, 
ks, Reds, Wyandot' 





state accredited 
Leg! 


Best 
Ala. 

Roll Films Free.—Prints 3c, 4c, 5c, 6c. 
ningham Ain Studio, Drawer 1311, Bir- 


“Tueaday meon, orchestra; winter 


discussion. 


Wednesday noon, piano and vocal 
tions; summary of market situation and 


Thursday moon, orchestra; lecture on 
ton. 


Friday noon, Victor record hour; home 


nomics discussion. 


string band program; Sup. © 


Saturday noon, 
day school lesson discussion. 


The programs beginning at 9 p. m., Tues 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday will icatage ~ 


music. 


Baseball scores, market news, and 
forecasts are presented daily at 6:4 p. = 
P. O. DAVIS. 








Free developing of roll films. ey Gemas peiat. 
Se to Se. Bromberg & Co., authorized Bastman 
Birmingham, Ala. 





THE COTTON SITUATION 





on Class Kodak a eae 
Prints “> & Ww. W. te Co., Drawer 1112, 











4 
—First film developed, 6 free en- 
largement, 25c silver. Superior Dept. 
AA, Waterloo. Iowa. 
PATENTS 

Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 
me 2 . Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 

issour: 





Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), Registered Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg, 
Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Let Ozment he a qualify for a government 
job; $125-$250 ae "Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St. route. Mo. 





Learn Shorthand at home during spare time. 77S 
writer free or inetaltaaonte if desired. PF McCool Bus 
iness College, Sandersville, . 


SPRAY MATERIALS 











horns. Write 
for lowest prices ny ‘year. books order. Yes, 
we ship ¢.e. Quality Box 201, Wellsvill 
Missourl. , 
BUCKEYES 





-, a and 
sacrifice. Easy terms. E. A. Burch 
8° oth 8&t., Birmingham. 


PLANTS | 


ies by 
1, B 


thao’ N. 


‘a 


Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and 
Best work and 








mail. 
service. P. 0. Box . 





ee tale Gas 


s.—Cabbage and Collard: $1, 1,000, Quitman 
. Pusat Co. Quitman, Ga. 


at oe 7 qomate. Collard plants, postpaid: -” ® 


Parks, Piacsh, ‘N.C. 


aw frostproof Cabbage and Collard plants. Grown 
of Lookout Peet: free of serene and insects. 














Lead ng varieties. ces: ee or ; 1,000 for $1.50. 
Send no money; the post. b "know our plants 
are good and we’ ey "at afeaid fe fer’ you to be the judge. 
_ ready. Sand Mountain Plant Company, Mentone, 








NURSERY STOCK 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ge. 
ane Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. 
cord Nursery, Dept. a, ght. Bale Ase 
mt Bass bred-up Pa; Ny — ee an 


Pla 
income for life. Early trees; heavy yields. 
Send for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, - 


Caen Ene, Onion Seeds. 2, oye. get 
our wholesale prices and gave money. Good germina- 
nteed, 20 years in business. Reference, 

Seed Company, i Va. 


We offer subject to prior sale, new ported Hairy 
% e, 95% esrmination. at 10c per 

in. original 20-pound sacks; lle pound in 
a on i than Price f.0.b. 


ess po 
Terms, fourth cash with order, balance 
against bill of ‘lading. ys to inoculate seed at 
package, Good inoculation {is important 

to Vetch, Austin * Pea 


Alfalfa, Clovers. Use 
NitrAgerm. q 00. urt, erry Ala., 
writes in June: “I would not like to 








stock. 
Con- 








— Before 








ty, 
lant vetch or 
ith NitrAgerm, 

but like 


monials. 





OATS 


ee Virginia Grey Turf Oats, free from 
4 uv — and wild onion; bushel st. 3 Pulghum, 
note 








Fine young Buckeye cockerels, $2 each delivered. 


H. W. Thurmond, Greshamville, Ga. 


Dairymen and farmers, winter — will improve 
your animals and save feed. ntergreen Mixtures 
the best, easily started at low ro Write BR, A. 
Brown, Montezuma, Ga. 


Buel ‘s Sodium Filuosilicate, for dusting beetles 








WYANDOTTES 





on melons, cucumbers, beans; pound 25c; 5 pounds si. 








Paradichlorobenzene ; lis peach tree ‘porers ; = 
Improve your flock with a Jersild’s Invincible Strain 0c; 5 pounds $2.25. Postpaid. Buchanan’s, . 
White Wyandotte ps. hens and pul- Phis, Tenn. 
lets. Catalog free. Peter Jersild, Foley, Ala. TOBACCO 
“Homespun i. ee. 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
ing, 5 when received. Pipe free. . 


| LIVESTOCK | 


Farmers Union, C8, Pat h, pein 





CHESTER WHITES 


, Tobacco Postpaid. —Guara mellow red leaf 
ogg 10, Tea t0. bess smoking, 20c 





White. F. W. Kubena, Rt. 6, 


Purebred registered big bone Black Lal 
faction guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardi 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Spotted Poland China bred gilts and sows, Septem- 
ber farrow. National champion breeding. Young boars 
and gilts. Farmers’ b= R. C. Ewing, 2ist Ave., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Registered 
Hallettsville, Texas. 








esl 














GUERNSEYS 
Young Na gested ‘on by proven sires, out of dams 
with official records. yoso Farms, Horn Lake, Miss. 





For Sale.—12 high grade Jersey cows and heifers; 
nice smooth stock. KR. C. Fussell, Rt. 1, Midway ,Ala. 





pound. “Mark Hamlin, Sh 
Tobacco. Po ee 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 
20c. Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn, 
Guaranteed Ho Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe free. Pay 
postma’ United Farmers, Bardwell, wo 
Rael Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade gua: Chew- 
ing, 5 ae $k; 12, $2. Smoking. 1¢ 10. "S30 50. Pipe 
free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
Kentucky. 





Juicy 


caw red leaf. 
vot om Smoking 


pounds $2.75. 











Best Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds 
chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1. 
pay postage. I cpprediate business, 
tion. O. D. Col 
Martin Bank, 


, Ramer, cashier; Postmaster M. D. Bi 
| HELP OR SITUATION ee 








GUINEA PIGS 


Make om raising Guinea Pigs. > offering ~ 
tember October delivery, extra fine breeding stock. 
Write for particulars. Diamond D Caviary, Box 1720, 
Mobile, Ala. 








La hounds cheap. Trial. H-6, Dixie Kennels, 
Herrick, I. 


Registered sable and white Collie puppies. C. B. 
Douglass, Snowdoun, Ala. 

Collies, Shepherds, Fox Terriers, German Police. 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 


Registered Collie, 17 months old, bred to registered 
dog. $15. M, I. Upchurch, Gordo, Ala 


Pe ty Police puppies. Females $0; males $15. 
rae .o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 




















Sale.—Purebred German Police and Fox Terrier 
pues, Ley % Secon $15. G. L. Williamson, 


DOG REMEDIES 
Hastings’ Ma: Balm.—Guaranteed to cure s forms 
including terrib: L 


Postpaid, one dollar. 
Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. 











Texas ‘Red, 90c. Bucha 
pleads I 
Recleaned Alabama Runner, 
per hundred pounds. Arnold ast Stricktand 
PEAS 


Buchanan’s as es Peas; new winter legume; pound 
l4c. Catalogue fr Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn. 
RYE 
For Sale.—Abruzzi seed 
12e each, Joseph B. Holland, 
Abruzzi Rye.—Save 15 to 2 aan on the bushel. 
Order direct from Carolina’s largest shipper. H. McIn- 
tosh, Hayesville, N. C. 
Buchanan’s Abruzzi Bye, free from wild onion, cheat 


and Jo grass; produces most zing. Bushel 
Rosen, $1.50; Southern, wi B Buchanan’s, 











. $4.50 
Ben 














$1.75 e-~— Bags 








{ MISCELLANEOUS | 





White woman, age 27, wants to get work = es 4 
for self and two children. References furnish Mrs. 
L. B. Atchison, 711 N. 19th St. 

Men Wanted.—We pay you eateet fare to Nash- 


automobile 
to 


, Bir 








RF ~~, cost 
write Nashville Auto *ehool, 


| AGENTS WANTED 


Fruit Trees for 
Numneriee. Dept. 25, 








. — ae wanted. Concord 
Concord, 

our free sample case. a Articles, Perfumes 
and i epsetalge. Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma Co., 
Dept. RB, St. Louis. 








We start without a dollar. Soaps, 
Goods. Experience 


erfumes, 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 

You. are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. JIm- 
mense profits platt omeoeste, tableware, ete. Write 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

Three guaranteed Honeymoon Dresses $1.50. Beats 
store prices. $15 up of . outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. W. Superior, Chicago, 

Sell Fruit Trees.—Summ: 


Extracts, 
Car- 











d Nurseries, Dept. 2%, 





All wool, Blue Serge Suits, $14.9 d 
Write for sample. MacHenry Serge co, 1719 West 
North Av., Baltimore, Md. 








BEAN HARVESTER 





Want everybody to know that we manufacture the 
bean Harvesters in the world. The Little 
Giant, $125. Biloxi $150. Hardy & 


The 
Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C, 
— OPPORTUNITIES 


Huller.—I am manager, distributor, and am 
letting exclusive territorial rights to salesmen’ for the 
“Jiffy’’ green pea and bean hulling machine for the 
home; capacity, quart in 3 ~ 4 minutes. Neat, effi- 
cient, cheap; se 








is rapidly md one dollar 
for sample, territorial i Fiehts, dealer’s prices, etc. 
T. L. Harris, Banks, Ala 





= HARVESTER 








Concord, Ga 

Agents.—We start you in business = help you sue- 
ceed, No capital or experience Spare. or full 
ime. You can earn $100 5 “Write Madison 
ndustries, 560 Broadway, New Yor 

America’s greatest Tailoring io free. 130 large 
swatch samples; all wool; tailored to order; Union 
made; sensational low price. Get outfit at once. Ad- 
dress Dept: 659, Goodwear, 844 Adams, Chicago. 





at sell for others. Emp ay cpt yomentt q 
Products. Toilet rv wo "ioe. 


tialties etc. 500% profit. Valuable free. 
a Setentific Laboratories, 1972W Broad Rich- 
mon a. 





Agents $300 month. Bonus besides. Sell guaranteed 
silk hosiery. Must wear 7 months or replaced. We 
furnish auto, Write for samples. Free silk hosiery 
or your ge © Betterknit Hosiery Co., Silk 2087, 








2 25. 
emphis, Tenn. 
TURNIPS 
Buchanan’s Red Top Globe Turnip. Best for home 
or market gardener. 1 pound 60c ; LY 1 ge: 
paid. Catal free. B "8, 





VETCH 


Hairy Vetch, $11.50 hundred. 
gure seed. Booklet free. 5 





Other cover crops, 
Darlington, 


Rich Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only 
= wien bu bundle tying attachment. catalog show- 
J harvester, Process Company, Salina, 

i 


FARM MACHINERY = 


Complete one. Gin, two seventy-five Saeipowtt 
Motors. R. B. Womack, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








Buchanan’s Imported Vetch, greatest winter legume; 
— 18c; 100 pounds $14. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 


For Sale.—Size L, Papec Ensilage Cutter on wheels. 
In good condition. Price $125, fob. Oxford. BE. L. 
Turner, Jr., Oxford, Ala. 





For Salé,—Austrian Winter Peas, Hairy and Mon- 
antha Vetch, Crimson and eet Glover, Domestic 
or Ae Nitragin inoculation. V. RB. Bush, 


Ga. ——_-— —-—-——~ 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 








Write for’ al prices on new crop Rye, Red Rust- 
— fe Mts Ighum ima, Ala. Hairy Vetch, Winter Peas. 


For Sale.—One Fordson Tractor, Disk, Spring Tooth, 
one Bean Power Sprayer; all in e* condition, cheap. 
¥. M, Kroner, Rt. A, Mobile, A 

4 GRASS KILLER 
0-Ko.—Enough to kill 500 square feet rots, grass, 
Co., Jonestown, Miss. 


$1. Bo-Ko n, J 
HONEY 











mt ar” Ratan a 


oat Gress, Clover 
seed if not satis- 


eed poll $2; 
rite to 


Pure Honey.—Chunk or extracted; 
case of 6 pails $11; y iellvered by a 
. Ga 


C. H. Herndon, Ha. 





Agents.—$13.80 a. in advance (sworn proof), in- 

troducing new insure@ Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 

No capital or experience required. Your pay dai 

Monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you e. e 

supply samples. Silk hose for your own, 

me osiery Company, Park 29018, Cincinnati, 
0. 





If I send you a suit Pa ot a oo 
finest goods, will you wear it show it 
friends as a sample of my sensational values? © odurd 
you use $3.00 an hour for a little spare time? [If so, 
write at once for my wonderful new proposition. Ad- 
co L. B. 133 South P Peoria, Dept. 925, 

cago. 


Wanted.—500 dissatisfied white farmers, planters and 

to begin retailing Rawleigh’s Products to Mot 

neighbors. your own business. Sales $1 to 

aa a ~~ or more. No selling experience required. 
supply sales and ad 





Hterature. "Sales increase every month. Steady year 
Low prices. Good values. ee — 

ee methods ro the business e 
T. Rawleigh Company, Dept. Hl oT Sremphie. 


w. 
Tenn 











He cotton market shot 
higher and then collapsed last week 


in response to the official estimate of — 
production which was smaller than gee 




















GILBERT GUSLER 
pounds. 


Allowance 













































for probable weevil damage as serious 


as a year ago was made as the Depart 
ment pointed out that while the pres- 
ence of weevil was not as large as last 
year, infestation was widespread and 
the danger was considered fully as great 
* as in 1927. A prolonged dry, hot spell 
in August might reduce the actual wee 
vil damage, it was pointed out, but 4 
prolonged wet, cool spell would in- 
crease it. 

Prices advanced quickly directly fol- 
lowing the issuance of the report, but 
succeeding days brought a severe break 
in the market which completely wiped 
out the gains and carried prices to new 
low ground for the season. Spot prices 
at New York City advanced to 200 
cents per pound and then broke to .185 
cents. The decline in the futures mar 
ket was even more drastic. 


Weather during the past few weeks 


has been favorable to the crop and co — 


ton is fruiting well with less than the 
usual amount of shedding. The lateness 
of the crop has been lagely overcome. 
Weevil damage so far is still negligible, 
and many believe that the danger from 


this source has been overestimated bythe — 


Department and that the September ¢- 
timate of production will be larger. 

The crop is moving more slowly than 
last season. Only 96,000 bales had been 
marketed up to August 10 compared 
with 185,000 bales in the corresponding 
period last year. With good weather 
prevailing, however, the movement. will 
soon cover the greater portion of Texas 
and supplies -may increase rapidly. 
ing sales will exert pressure from now 
on. With trade buying slow, and spect 
lative interests almost consistently beaf- 
ish, these hedging sales are likely to 
prevent any material recovery in prices 
for a while. 

The textile industry is still im i 
throes of depression and mills are not 
buying much raw cotton. Many mills ate 
carrying very small stocks, however, 
must of necessity replenish them if they 
wish to continue operations. 

Export business ,is quiet. Since Ate 
gust 1, only 79,000 bales had been © 
ported compared with 101,000 a year 
ago and 110,000 bales two years 480 
In normal seasons, large quantities of 
cotton have been booked by this time, but 
this year only a very small volume 
new crop cotton has been sold ahead 

GILBERT GUSLER. 
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REGARDLESS of the summer price — 


of milk, it pays to keep the 
herd in good 


s ieee during the 
mer months. 
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THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


HE following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a. month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. 


New 


York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, and standard 
Chicago prices for other products listed :— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, 1b. ......... $0.1895 $0.2150 $0.1995 $0.1300 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spamsh, shelled, tb.. 06% 07 Rabies ose 
Potatoes, CU. wiccedcscscccceseses .95* 1.07%4** 180 145 
Hogs, average, CW. ....2--ecereees 11.65 10.90 9.00 7.90 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 13.62 1379 10.00 7.47 
Eggs, fresh firsts, doz. ........+.+.+ Ji 27% 274 22% 
Se, FARES Os “epinines ss0i0id,0 eg sve Soar 25 ova 25 12% 
OE ee, nn ree 46 40 26% 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu........ 1.34% 150 141% 96% 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. ..........-. 93 1.06% 1.10 7 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ............. 38% 66% 50 38 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........... 22.00 21.50 20.50 18.40 


* Kansas and Missouri Jrish Cobblers. 


** Triumphs, 





—_ 





A STARVED 





THE PINK BOLLWORM 


eae ! 
|Concluded from page 8) 





tioned were released as soon as the state 
was: thoroughly satisfied that the pink 
bollworm was not present in the fields. 
However, when the two non-cotton zones 
were allowed to grow cotton again they 


did so under strict regulations for two. 


years. These two zones had ‘been actually 
infested with the worm and while two 
years of not growing cotton was thought 
sufficient to exterminate it, the State 
took no chances. A strict supervision 
was kept over all planting seed and in 
the case of the southwest Louisiana area 
the State supplied the planting seed the 
first year at actual cost to the farmers. 
The gins in these two areas were re- 
quired to install cotton seed sterilizers 
through which all cotton seed passed 
and were heated to a temperature of 145 
degrees Fahrenheit over live steam. The 
farmers were allowed to take these seed 
home for feeding purposes or for plant- 
ing if they desired. The lint however 
had to be shipped to a designated port 
for export. These regulations were in 
force for two years. 


He Is Gone Now 


HILE the pink bollworm was Lou- 

isiana’s problem and smany features 
of it were handled by her authorities, it 
was also a Government problem—to see 
to it that this insect did not spread to 
other states. The Government did its 
full share of work ‘in Louisiana, by clean- 
ing up infested cotton fields, gins and 
oil mills, by inspecting cotton fields, 
tracing shipments of cotton seed, lint 
and seed cotton, keeping track of the 
ginning and milling, and many other nec- 
essary duties. This valuable assistance 
was rendered by the Federal Horticul- 
tural Board under the able supervision 
of the late Dr. W. D. Hunter, entomolo- 
gist and member of the board, who at 
that time was in direct charge of all 
pink bollworm investigations. 


It has been over seven years since the 
finding of the last pink ‘bollworm in 
Louisiana, but the Federal Horticultural 
Board has sent inspectors every year ‘back 
to the one-time infested areas and those 
termed suspicious, and not yet has any 
sign of a pink ‘bollworm been found. 


Both Government and State Paid 


Wwiet did this cost? Louisiana spent 

approximately $225,000 in the eradi- 
cation of this cotton pest, in payment to 
the farmers for acreage compensation, 
Cotton seed and seed cotton destroyed and 


"for carrying on the work. The Govern- 


ment refunded some of this to the State 
to apply on acreage compensation only 
and it is said that this was ‘the ‘first time 

Government ever expended monies 
in this manner. The amount I ‘have 
Stated does not include the expenses in- 
curred by the Government for its part 
Of the actual work in helping Louisiana 

dicate the worm. Just what the com- 








ea de a 


bined total of Government and State ex- 
penditures were I cannot say. 

You may think such expenditures were 
wild extravagances, because there were 
ortly 95 pink bollworms actually recorded 
found in Louisiana. But, remember that 
all the worms were not found in these 
infested areas and really no one tried to 
do it. It could not have been done, and 
anyway 95 worms were enough to con- 
vince Louisiana it was time to get busy. 


Codperation Prevented Infestation 


. Ave but not least there is one main 
point which I must not forget. In 
one word it is codperation. Unless 
Louisiana had had the full codéperation 
of all the people engaged in cotton work 
who were affected by the pink ‘bollworm 
regulations, more than likely this pest 
would now be all over the State and in 
other cotton states. 


The farimers, ginners, oil mill opera- 
tors, merchants and bankers, «in the in- 
fested and suspicious areas were affected 
by the regulations. But, through it all 
these people did their part and their co- 
Operation was a great help. It came from 
the farmers large and small, plantation 
owners down to the small tenants, and 
from all the rest interested. ~ 





| HAIRY VETCH BOWS TO NO | 
! WINTER LEGUME | 


t 





(Concluded from page 7) 


year. The normal amount of superphos- 
phate (acid phosphate) and potash was 
applied to both these plots, but no nitro- 
gen to one and only that received from 
vetch to the other. 


Greatly Increases Corn Yield, — In 
a test. with corn, where no fertilizer or 
cover crop was used, the average yield 
for the first ten years was 17 bushels 
and the following seven years 13 bush- 
els. Where 240 pounds of superphos- 
phate (acid phosphate) and 50 pounds 
of muriate of potash was used the 
yield ithe first 10 years was 15 bush- 
els per acre and ‘the ‘following 
seven nine bushels, thus showing that 
by using superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) and potash without providing any 
nitrogen the yield of corn -was actually 
slightly less than where no fertilizer was 
used. On the next plot, ‘however, where 
240 pounds superphosphate (acid phos- 
phate) and 50 pounds potash were used 
and a crop of vetch turned under each 
year, the average yield the first ten years 
was 25 bushels and thé following seven 
years 32 bushels, thus showing not only 
that vetch greatly increased the yield the 
first ten years, but that it will gradually 
increase it to a much higher level. 


Reasons for Failure—Some of the 
chief reasons why some folks do not 
succeed with vetch are: Lack of inocula- 
tion, and planting on land where ‘there 
is not much available phosphorus; There 
is ordinarily enough phosphorus in land 
where cotton has been grown and well 
fertilized, but where one is sowing jit 
on land that has not had this phosphorus 


' , 


applied, it is necessary to apply some. A 
lime soil is not necessary. 

Plow Under Two Weeks Before 
Pianting.—Do mot let vetch grow too 
late. There jis a disatlvantage in allow- 
ing it to grow (late in that worms get 
in it and damage, not only the vetch, 
but other crops growing nearby. Never 
plant cotton or corn in less than two 
weeks after turning under the -vetch. 





I SEE BY THE ADS | 


(Concluded ‘from page 11) 


anybody could want. You must of *been 
smart in schoel to write so well and 
spell so good. Yes, Ethel, you must fin- 
ish school and go to college and make use 
of your talents. That’s what every boy 





and girl that’s smart ought to do. It, 


don't make so much difference about them 
that ain’t smart. I don’t know so much 


about the stenographer business. I reckon- 


it’s a right good business to be in. I hear 
lots of girls goes into that instead of 
teachin’. 

Well, well, here’s another jletter about 
that poetry I wrote a long time ago. I 
had done forgot that stuff 1 got messed 
up with. Let’s ead this iletter and see 
what he ssays :— 


Carrizo Springs, Texas. 
Dear Uncle: 

I saw by the ads sometime ago where you 
got a poetical spell on you and I think you 
did pretty well with the material you had to 
work on. I also saw in the paper some weeks 
ago a picture of Mary of old and her little 
lamb. Now Uncle Bill, I reckon Mary has a 
lot of ,great grand daughters by this time 
and they are up to date. How is this for 
modern Mary. Miss Mary 
calves, they are fair to see you know, And 
every where that Mary goes, her calves are 
sure to go. So proud is Mary of ‘her calves, 
to show them bless my soul, She cut her 
dress off too her kneés and gave her hose 


a roll, 
A. Non. 


Brother Non, I’m sure proud you liked 
my poetry and I’m glad you wrote me 
about Mary. So many of the girls now- 
adays is interested in the picture shows 
and things like that it’s real refreshin’ to 
hear of one that can take a interest in 
the stock. It was good of you to give 
her the calves. Tell her to take good 
care of them and it won't be ‘long till 
they'll be fine cows. I reckon Mary must 
be a member of the calf club I been 
readin’ about in this paper. It seems like 
it’s a fine thing. I see where they have 
got cotton clubs and corn clubs and 
chicken clubs and pig clubs, too. Ain't 
it wonderful the fine advantages the 
young folks has nowadays? 


Now, Brother Non, don't worry 
about the little girl cuttin’ her skirts a 
trifle short. Lot’s of the old women ‘that 
won't admit their age does the same and 
I reckon we will just have to get use to 
it. You ought to be proud Mary can 
make her own clothes. I’m glad I heard 
from you and I hope you write me again 
sometimes. Don’t forget to say how 
Mary gets along with her calves. 

Yours truly, 


BILL. CASPER. 





has two pretty / 


| HAVE YOU ANY SUBSORIP- |. 
| TION TROUBLE? } 


' 





UR subscription force has compara- 

tively little to do at this season of 
the year, whereas in winter it is simply 
overwhelmed with work. 

Nevertheless a lot of good friends who 
have something to complain.about will 
keep it to themselves all summer—and 
then write us in winter when every sub- 


scription .cletk we ‘have is busier than a, 


bee in a tar tbucket. To every sub- 
scriber, therefore, we should like to say 
right now :— 


4. Look at the label on page 1 of this .is- 
sue, see whether your name is spelled «ight, 
and whether the date showing when your 
subscription expires is all right, and if not 
tight, write us now. 

2. If you are getting two copies of The 
Progressive Farmer each week, write us DOM, 5 
so we can stop one and give you credit on 
‘the other copy ‘for the full subscription you 


ee ee i ah Bg eS 


| CHALLENGE CO. 


Ay? 

have paid, instead of charging you for two 
papers. 

3. If you haven’t received anything ordered 
in connection with The Progressive Farmer, 
tell us mow. 

4..Or, if you thave heard neighbors com- 
wlaining about any of these things, it will be 
a favor ‘to us if you will give us their names 
and addresses so we can write them. 

And in order to make it.easy for you 
to attend to all these troubles now, in- 
stead of waiting till winter, we are print- 
ing a comprehensive blank on page 16. 
Please read it, and if you need it,, fill 
out and mail without delay. 



















for the ‘home and stock can 
be Grey by a CHAL- 
LENGE Self-Oiling Wind- 
mill. The cheapest power 
on earth. Works night and 
day, Winter or Summer. 
Requires oiling but once a 
year. Timken Roller Bear- 
ings, Ball Bearing Turnta- 
ble. Runs in the lightest 
winds. 


Pyrat Engines 
Pumps, linders, Feed 
Grinders, wis Saws, etc., 
are labor savers. 


Batavia, Illinois 


Distributed by 


ALABAMA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
Montgomery, Alabama 











To (Mexican Bean Beetles, Cu- 
umber and Blister Beetles and 


Chicken 
KILL 


these pests that destroy 

beans, cucumbers, can- 

taloupes and squash. Dust with 

Cheap—l pound makes 10 

pounds of effective insec- 

Safer to use than arsenics. 

Highly endorsed by agricultu- 

ral experiment stations. 

Write for booklet, 
Dealers wanted. 

Virginia-Carolina 

emical CoP 







ticide. 


















THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


which make a horse wheeze, 
roar, have thick wind or 











choke-down can be 
with Absorbine. Also other 
bunches or swellings. No 
blister,no hair gone, and horse 
keptat work. Itiaeconomical, 
Atdruggists, or$2.60 postpaid. 
Sates 3-8 free. 
2 fees user says: * letely removed 
a ewe ind about T os one 
yooh 


ABSOR om 


IWF. YOUNG, ‘Inc. 384! ityman St, Springtield, Mass. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 


Chicks and Pullets ; Kaige oy A or 
Sovereign $8.00 o golect ct $10. 
Rucker’s Reds, Fishel *Wyan., 


00; ei $10.00; Select ars 
oe . HATTIESBURG, MISS. 






























c. 0. D. 


per 100: Junior $7.00 


Park's Roeks, 
Orp.: Junior 
ton e Asst., 
DRUMM EG 








From 200 Ege Cockerels; :bloodtested. Leading varieties; 
prices within reach of all. South’s Largest Producers of 
Certified Chicks. Live. delivery; postpaid, Catalog Free. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box (2, Brenham, Texas 


CHICKS. C.0.D. ©: aed 
eae 




















|| PUREBRED POULTRY | 








tens ano mates NOW HALF PRICE 


hatching eggs. 


Fane pedigree foundation” ck, "eee bred 
eS aes 
OUR GU DOES NOT COVER 


REAL ESTATE AD- 
VERTISING os BUYERS SHOULD 
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Oil facts for farmers 


( No. 5) 


Traveling the country for lubricating data 


—to assure economy 


HE Mobiloil Engineers started 
their field research work in 1905. 
It hascontinued without interruption. 

Last year the Mobiloil Engineers 
conferred repeatedly with the 842 
American manufacturers of cars, 
trucks, tractors and other automo- 
tive units. 

They studied blue-prints of every 
car built. 

They were consulted frequently by 
engineers in automotive plants on 
important matters affecting engine 
design. 

The engineering, field and labora- 
tory work of the Mobiloil Engineers 
is unique. And it makes for unique 
quality and economy in Mobiloil. 


Savings that count up 


Very likely some one of your neigh- 
bors has cut his oil consumption from 
15% to 50% through the use of 
Mobiloil. He will probably tell you 


that he has to pay fewer repair bills 
and has less trouble with carbon 
and over-heating. . 
Mobiloil has made itself the most 
asked-for oil on farms today because 
it saves money. Its slightly higher 
price is more than offset by many 
definite operating economies. 


How to buy 


For a season's supply we recommend 
the 55-gallon and 30-gallon drums 
with convenient faucet. On these 
your Mobiloil dealer will give you a 
substantial discount. 

Other Mobiloil containers are: 10- 
gallon steel drum with faucet, 5-gal- 
lon cans in easy tipping rack and 
1-gallon and 1-quart cans. 

Your dealer will show you the com- 
plete Mobiloil Chart which recom- 
mends the correct grade of Mobiloil 
for your car, tractor and truck. You 
are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Make this chart your guide 


If your automotive equipment is not 
listed below see complete Mobiloil 
Chart at your dealer’s. It recommends 
the correct grades for all cars, trucks 
and tractors, etc. 
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TRANSMISSION AND DIFFERENTIAL: 


For their correct lubrication, use Gargoyle Mobiloil “C”, 
“CC”, or Mobilubricant as pete by com complete 
available at 


ee 











PESO 
Mobiloil 


Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark — 


on the Mobiloil container 
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